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ABSTFACT ^ 

This collection of abstracts is pdrt of a continuing 
series* providing information on recent doctoral dissertations- The 32 
titles deal Mith a variety of topics, including the followlrfig; (1) 
the development cf young children's metalinguistic understanding of 
"letter," "word," and "sentence"; (2) roodif idatlons in speech to 
elderly conversatlonaMsl^s ; (3) te«poral character! sties of speech 
among preschool children and the elderly; («) person perception as 
expressed by younq children: (5) an interdisciplinary basis for the 
inv«f8tigation of language; (6) la>nquage acquisition: (7) the genetic 
basis of language: (6) syntactic reflection of semantic 
categorization in th^ English verbal system; (9) the effect of 
audience on the expressive language of .working class children; (10) 
the social and situational conditioning of phonetic variation; (11) 
■ain-verb ellipsis in spoken English; (12) early thought and 
language: (13) children's referential communication skiUs; (14) the 
nonvetbal and verbal communicative skills of language- impai];ed and 
normal speaking children: (15) the frequency and usage of the English 
passive: (16) discourse connectives in English; (17) kindergarten ' - 
children's concepts about print; (1B) J. Piaget's conservation and 
children's oral language production; and (19) side sequences and 
coherence in children's discourse- (PL) 
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TIiIh 1)11)1 ^^ography \u\h feoon rtunplled nn pnrt oj -i cont I luil ng /uMlrM liivH^iWHl 
to jjiake/'lnformatlon on relpvant dlHsertatlonH iivallalvle to iiHorn oT the KRIC 
aystem. Monthly Issues of Dlssortatlon AbstractH Inte rnational ar(^ revlow^nl'tn 
order to copplle abstracts of dissertations on related topics, which thus boconK* 
arcessible In searches of the ERIC data base. Ordering Infornmt ft^n for t!ie dis- 
sertations themselves is included at ttie end of the bibliography. 

Abstracts of the following dissertations are included In this collection: 



Allan, Karen Kuelthau 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF VoUNG CHILDREN'S 
METALINGUISTIC UNDERSTANDING OF 
"LETTER," "WORD," AND "SENTENCE" 

Ashburn, (Jwendolyn McNeill 

MODIFICATIONS ffN SPEECH TO ELDERLY 
CONVERS ATIONALI STS 

Baghban,. Marcla Joan Moaea 

LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT AND INITIAL 
ENCOUNTERS WITH WRITTEN LANGUAGE: 
A CASE STUDY IN PRESCHOOL RFJ^ING 
AND WRITING 



Brundo, Barbara Mrzlak 

PRESCHOOL CHILDREN'S CONTROLLING AND 
FACILITATING VERBAL BEHAVIORS USING 
C(iMMERClAL TELEVISION AS A MEDIATOR 
FOR PARENT-aiILD INTERACTION 



Byrnes, Adelheld Slnion 

TOWARD AN INTERDISCIPLINARY BASI^ 
FOR THE INVESTIGATION OF LANGUAGE 



Carduccl, Eleanor Whalen ' 

"NOBOeN^'bUT yourself": A LANGUAGE I 
STUDY BASED ON THE PERSONAL CONSTRUCT 
THEORY OF GEORGE KELLY * 



Basaett, Mary Rena ' 

TEMPORAL CHARACTERISTICS OF SPEECH 
AMONG PRESCHOOLERS AND THE ELDERLY 



Bowden, Carolyn May 

PERSON PERCEPTION: A^l ANALYSIS OF 
ORAL DESCRIPTIONS OF SIGNIFICANT 
OTHERS ELICITED FROM THl^lE- TO 
^IX-YEAR-OLD CHILDREN 



Boyle, Anna Arlene 

THE DEVELOPMENT AND EVALUATION OF 
AN EXPERIMENTAL ACTIVITY-BASED 
INSTRUCTIONAL DIALOGUE PROGRAM " 
DESIGNED TO FACILITATE FIRST 
GRADE CHILDREN'S RECEPTION AND 
EXPRESSION OF ORAL LANGUAGE 



Chandler, St evert Roy 

LANGUAGE ACQUISITION: THE INDUCTION 
OF SYNTACTIC GENERALIZATIONS. FOR 
• PROCESSING SENTENCES 



Chapman, Diane Leggett. 

CHILDREN'S ACQUISITION OF LINGUISTIC 
MfeANS FOR EXPRESSING d)NDITlbNALITY 



Cluveri August Dawld De Vllllers 

THE GENETIC BASIS OF LANGUAGE 

Exarhos, Cathetlne-Scarborough 

SYNTACTIC REFLECTION OF SEMANTIC 
CATEGORIZATION IN THE ENGLISH VERBAL 
SYSTEM 

\ 
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Fleming, pavld Rufioell 

THE EFFECT OF AUDIENCE ON THE 
EXPRESSIVE LANGUAGE OF WORKING- 
CLASS CHILDREN 

•Gullo, Dominic Frederick 

SOCIAL CLASS DIFFERENCES IN PRE- 
SCHOOL CHILDREN'S COMPREHENSION 
OF WH-QUESTIONS 

Hlndle, Donald Morris 

THE SOCIAL AND SITUATIONAL CON- 
DITIONING OF PHONETIC VARIATION 



Reagnn, Patty Sue 

A WORD ATLAS OF CKNTRAI, TEXAS 

Rom, Anltn 

COMPARISON OF NONVERliAL AND VERBAL 
COMMUNICATIVE SKILLS OF LANGUAGE- 
IMPAIRED AND NORMAL SPEAKING CHILDREN 



\ 



Snrro, Iris J, 



VERBAL AND NONVEI^PAL RESPONSES TO 
VERBAL CUES PRESENTED IN SET COM- 
PARISOK TASKS: A CLINICAL STUDY 
WITH FIRST- AND SECOND-GRADE STUDENTS 



Kolls, Mardel Rae 

A STUDY OF RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN 
COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT, DRAWING 
DEVELOPMENT AND SPONTANEOUS SPEECH 
AMONG CHILDREN AGES FIVE THROUGH 
EIGHT 



Levin, Nancy Sue 

MAIN-VERB ELLIPSIS IN SPOKEN ENGLISH 

Long, Beverly Jean 

EARLY THOUGHT AND LANGUAGE 



^cGeehan, Deborah Lee 

A DEVELOPMENTAL STUDY OF CHILDREN'S 
REFERENTIAL COMMUNICATION SKILLS 



Modlln, Barbara Joyce 

THE ROLE OF PHONETlfc INPUT IN THE 
CHILD'S ACQUISITION OF THE VOICED- 
VOICELESS CONTRAST IN ENGLISH STOPS 
A VOICE ONSET TIME ANALYSIS 

Rasmussen, Alan Frederick 

A COMPARISON OF CERTAIN SEMANTIC 
AND SYNTACTIC SKILLS OF FOURTEEN 
AND EIGHT YEAR OLD CHILDREN 



Schwarz, Marian Laf)8ley 

THE LANGUAGE OF ACCESS AND CONTROL: 
MASKING AND MITIGATING BY INNER-CITY 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 



Shlntanl, Mlchlko 

THE FREQUENCY AND USAGE OF THE ENGLISH 
PASSIVE 



Thew, Carol Hulda Martha Larson 

THE ROLE OF MOTHERS AND FIRSTBORN 
FEMALE SIBLINGS IN TEACHING AND 
ENCOURAGING LANGUAGE SKILLS 

Trletsch, Pattl Dixon 

KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN AND THEIR CONCEPTS 
ABOUT PRINT: A DEVELOPMENTAL STUDY BASED 
ON BLOOM'S THEORY OF SCHOOL LEARNING 

Wai-ner, Richard 'George 
DISCOURSE CONNECTIVES IN ENGLISH 

Worth, LoAnne L. 

THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PIAGET'S CON- 
SERVATION AND CftlLDREN'S ORAL LANGUAGE 
PRODUCTION 



V 



Wrather, Nancy Jane Duresky 

SIDE SEQUENCES AUD COHERJENCE IN 
CHILDREN'S DISCOURSE 
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THE IHVMOPMKNI Ol VOI M- ( Mil DHI^NS 
MFlAl IM.l ISlK I'M)! HSI AM)I\(. OV II 111 U'\ WOHD*. 
AND ••SFMfNO,- OuU-i No K(»07VV» 

AlLAN. KaRI n: KTi'II THAU. Til 1) Ihr UntyrrMty oj M mm'^wm Mu^lison. 
1979 278p|> Siiprivjsdi Piofcssor ^aync Oilo 

The puiiKisf of ihis sUidy was locxamuic ihc drvclopm^nl (if t hildrcn s 
nieitlln|UKiir undnstandmgof ihrhflsic unii in trading the woid 
McuJinguistic undriManding was defined in lenns of iwo components of 
cofnUivcrlaniy: (l) ihe undeiMandmg of Iniguisuc scgninits and (2) ihc 
comprehension of leading leiminology 

The childien's undeisiandmg of ihe woid as a Inignisnc wginrni w« 
mcasuird by ihrii abihly lo seginriii aural sentences and visual seniences 
Into words Hie lepeated measures segniemaiion lask consisted of eleven 
test senieiK^ which vanrd m seniencc lype and Irngih Ilie srniencci were 
cofni>o5edof fannliar words which varied in ihe nunibef of syllables and ifi 
their visual conhguraTions 

The children s undeiMaiiding (if reading lenninology wa^s measured by 
their proficiency on an explanahon lask and a tocogiuiiOf^ lask invoKnngthe 
termi ietffr. h-oaJ, and sentence 

Rftccn children in each grade level (pre school, kindeigarten. first 
gnide) were randomly selected from ihe sch(x>ls in a small rural suburban 
town in central Wisconsin The loial sample of 45 children were reclasstfied 
icoording lothe readmg abililies of non rcjidmess. iradiness. oi reader 

When ihe childien's increasing pioficiency on ihe segmeniaiion 
was leMcdby ANOVA. siginfuaiii difTcrences ai Die 01 level occurred 
among each grade level and among each leading abihly llie difTeiences 
between pcifonnances w ith the aural coniexi and ihe Msual context were, 
no4 significani An interaction effea between reading ability and context 
was significani at ihe 0") level Using Scheffe's method, tlie non readiness 
children's performances were found lo be sigmfuuinily difTcienl (at the 05 
level) frinn the leader's perfoimances with the iwo contexts An analysis of 
the segmentation errors indicated: (1) length and cx)nf)guraiion cues may 
have been used on the visual task; (2) diildrcn alieied their inionation 
patterns on the aural task; (3) sentence length seemed to have influenced 
' the performances with both contexts. 

When performances on the recognition task involving the reading icrms 
were tested by chi square analysis, significantly more first graders and 
readers recognizetl an example of a sentence than the other grade levels or 
reading abilities No significani differences among the grade levels or 
reading abilities occurred when performances with the lerms letter, and 
. word^cjc tested, since a migority of the children performed correctly. 
Although proportionately fewer children correctly completed the 
explanation task, the results paralleled the recognition lask results. 

It was concluded that deve4opmenial trends in children's mciahnguiStic 
awareness of the word can be described 



MODIFICATIONS IN SPEECH TO ELDERLY 
CONVERSATIONALISTS Order No. 8005011 

ASHiimN. Gwendolyn McNeiix. PhD The University- of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill, 1919. 116pp. Supervisors: Alice M. Gordon artd Robert 
Howren . ^ 

This dissertation examined speech directed to elderly residents of a rest 
home. The purpose of the research was to demonstrate that adults tpMxty 
their Itnguagc in order to communicate with the elderly The linguistic 
fMtures selected to mctsurc this modificatioawcre prominent features of 
the aduit child speech register. 

Twenty adults, ten staff members of a rest home and ten volunteers who 
rttultrly visited the residents, were asked to participate in the study Each 
of these speakers conversed individually with three people: another 
voiuntitr or staff member who was not participating as a speaker, an alert 
d<|trly resident of the rest home, and a nonalcrt elderly resident The 
alertoess of the residents was determined by the director ofthe rct?i home, 

Cm hundred utterances firom each of the sixty speech sessions were 
•nalyxtd to determine whether, compared with their speech to normal 
aduhi, the subjects* speech to the elderly had seven characteristics typical of 
aduh qKtch to children. The selected characteristics were (1) shorter mean 
Itnidi of Utterance (MLU). (2) fewer complex utterances. (3) more 
itpftitkMi. (4) slower rate of speaking. (5) more pronominal substiiutjoni. 
(<) more ititerro|atives, and (7) more impeiatives 



A mullivanatr anHivMs oi ^•A^^Am t showed thai, at the OS level of 
ntmfiranre ihr MaM mrinbris of ihr lesl home iiuubln-d ihru speech lo 
both types of fldeilv lesulej^ts as pieduted foi fue ihe se\ei, 
diaraciensiK^ Ml I ). complexny. lep. imon. nilenogaiives. impeiatives 
Staff membeis of the lesi home did no! use a slowei laie ol speaking nor 
siinificamly moie (XTuiienves of pionominhl snbMmau>M lo ihe eldeily 
groups VoK.nioeis modified then spen h to Ihc eldeily groups foi only two 
of the charaeieiislKT.. lepeiinon and inleiioHalives 

f unher analyses ol difleu lu ( s heiwecn speech lo ilie iwu eldeily giotips 
sJiowcd thai siafl membeis used siKniiicanilv moie uMVMim^i\Cs 10 tltc 
nonalen residents than lo the alert lesidents. while vohiiileers did not 
sigmftcanlly diMeieniiaie heiween the aicit and nonalen groups l^ow^vel. 
when the absoluie laie of (x cunences in the stafl membeis' nm\ volunteers 
speech was eonsideied. ii indicaied a Mrc>n|iei elleCt foi ihe nonalert 
residents than foi the alert residenis for live o( the seven chara< leiisiics 
Ml U a^nplexily. repeliDon. pionominal subsUlulion. and inter lOgalives 
In addition, siafl membeis also used moie inipeialives lo the nonalert 

*'^>ie lesulls showed ihai speech lo elderly residents was modified in w^ys 
Similar to aduli speech directed lo childien. especially when the adults were 
suff mvoKed in careiakei acuvuies and when the elderly residents were not 

**^^u evidence indicates tliai speech! modificauons are inftuenced by the 
sneaker-addressee relationship as well as by vanables of the addressee, such 
1^ age and degree of alertness It also provides support foi tjie posiuon that 
somVof aie modifications in aduli4hild speech are primanly to faciliuie 
communication and express the functional context ofthe miercJiange. 
rather than to teach a language 



LANGUAGE DEVKLOPMENT ANT) INI I IAL ENCOUNTERS 
WITH WRtllEN LANGUAGE: A C ASK SIIDV IN PRESCHOOL 
READING AND WRITING Order No. 8003M7 

BaGHBan. Marcia Joan Most5, Ed D Jnduwa Vniverzity\ 1979. 239pp 
Chairperson: Dr Anabel P Newman 

In the li^ht of semantic analyses of language and research findings oo ' 
early readmg and wnting. this dissertawon used a case study approach to 
examine the language devclopmeni of one child from birth to three yean of 
age in order to map the similantjes and differences in the acquisition of oral 
language*, reading, and writing, and to provide insight into the popular 
query, "^'hy isn't learning to read and \Mile as naturally easy as learning lo . 
talk?" » ' 

The sources of dau for the study were daily tape recordings of oral 
language from the child. Uanscriptions of^interaciions between the child ind ^ 
the researcher, and a log of time spent in inieraaion, complemented by a 
monthly one hour c^sette of oral language and reading and a half hour 
videoupe Books, reading interests, writing and drawing samples, play- 
equipment and activities were caUlogued chronologically. 

The child began imitative rcading^at 14 months, five months after 
babbling ihoral language, and distinguished HOW l^EOPLE SOUND 
WHEN THEY TALK from HOW PEOPLE SOUND WHEN THEY 
READ. She used labeling, associating, and categorizing to separate ofte 
schema for storytelling and one ichema for story reading by 30 months. The ^ 
titne span from the onset of babbling in oral language to the storytelling 
schema was 21 months, while the time span from the onset of book ttebbhng 
to the story reading schema was 16 months. Although she began her 
association with reading later, she learned faster because she could buHd On 
an evcr^expanding oral lancuagc base as well as her physiological «nd 
cognitive maturation. Oral language, which had satisfied early, immediate 
needs, became fun as well through songs, rhymes, and the«tories found in 
her booki Early reading fun. in which she could participate through actipn 
and dialogue was supplemented by oral language and evolved into 
sausfying her needs as well From HOW PEOPLE SOUND WHEN THEY 
READ ^t 14 months, she determined HOW BOOKS TALK IN A 
SPECIAL WAY at 30 months. 

TBe child began paper and pen handling at 17 months with unorganized 
scribbling By 2Q months, her writing became predominantly vertical and 
horizont^. and by 24 months she demonstrated consistent linearity. She 
talked and sang as she wrote and practiced imitative drawing on her writing 
While at this time she did not label any of her products "drawing", she 
aeated samples which could be labeled drawings. Based on real life 
experience, she associated wriong with her parents and drawing with her 
gnndparenu at 26 months. Using these categorizations, shp perceived and 
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ooittcUy labeled hci own willing as wnt)ng at 2/ months \\c\ wnlten 
pfoducisc^ptuicd the flow of I nglish scnpt ami c ould be distinginshed 
from products oft hildi^n who wcie spcakcfs of other lanttuaKCs By 31 
monlhl. she pertciN ed and a)iicrll\ lalicled hci |>utnria) piodm ts as 
drawings based on a schema separate lioni wnncn language 

* Tht stud> tomiuded ihat, given an em oui aging en\ironincnt wiih 
proftcient language models, even tl\e very youngest nicinber of a liicratc 
Spcifty uses semantic uitcnt to intuiiivelv separate stor\telhng. story 
reading, wnung. and drawing as interdependent suppon s\Mi ins bound by 
iheir respectiNe discouise contexts Kathci ihan second oidci abstracuons of 
oral language, these !v.vsi^"»^ a»« partners in the c hild s tola! conununicauve 
model and aic continually refined asthc child grows, provided that each 
context cxMitinues to fnrKlion in the life of the child 



TtMPORAl. CllAltVC ltRlbUCS Ol SPLI CM AMONG 
PRUSOIOOIIKS AM) TIU Fl DKkl.Y Order No 8010709 

BASStn. Mary Rfna. Ph D Sntnt^louis Univcrsiry, 1979 I0()pp 

There is a paucity of archival literature on ihc temporal 4ncech 
characteristics of both preschoolers and elderly age groups me extant 
literature suffeis from many inconsistencies of definitions for ihc icmporiJ 
measures as well as for ihc vanables themselves 

The present study was underukon lo f^H »n the lacunae regarding these 
two extreme age groups and lo do so with consistent melhod()logy for which 
a body of comparable data was readily available This research wa.s also 
intended as a continuation of tlic developmental investigation completed for 
the 6-49 year old age groups, and replicates as nearly as possible the 
methodology used in the previous re.searcli 

Speech samples fofall ago groups m this research consisted of tape . 
recorded spontaneous narrations told in response to a set of cartoon 
pictures The three elderly age groups also read a shun paragraph and 
immediately retold what they had just read These tapes were transcribed as 
literally as possible Prom the magnetic tapes, paper tapes were pu)duced 
representing the acoustic energ> in terms of amplitude o\e-f lime from 
which temporal measures could be dirccilv and obiecthely obtained 

It was found that prcscho<>lers use both more frequent and longer silent 
pauses relative to older age gloups This, along with a slightly sloi^'er 
articulation rate results in an overall slower speech rale for the preschool age 
groups 

Results for the elderly groups compare quite favorably with the middle 
afe and \oung adult groups for all ia,sb with ihe exception of llic 85 year 
old group in the reading task ft is inferred from comments by the subjects 
as well ts from llie nature of the reading errors, that much of the difficulty 
for this gfbup was explicable due lo failing eyesight 

The Only sysiemaUc change for the elderJy age groups was in the 
percentage of content words used in the narrative and retelling tasks The 
percentage of content words steadily declined with each advancing age 
group, h is concluded that Ihis decline is tlie result of increasing difficulty in 
recollecting and m generating ongoing speech tliat includes specificity and 
detail 



Each child wuh IrullvUhially IntiMvlrwrd iuul |;'.tv<Mi aji oral 
d«0crlptlon of n |mm roii by th<» tnv<*ntlgut(M tH*for <* n/Ih> waa 
msk«d to dOHcr llH' u |><mh()|) of hlH/ hri choicr DoHrr lptUma 
wore r ecuitliMt, 1 1 unnu' i IIhuI. i4i>d ( (mIimI Into liulivldnul units. 
A unit wgH doflnod an a Hlnj^lo thought oi nuxllfU'i of vl thought, 
llnlta wen* thrn rIairfllfUul into one of riino rutrgory rilf« rents: 
(1) demographic, (2) phyHlrul, (3) Intornul, (4) rertpondent ♦ 
0Ub)ect, (5) othor/ttuhjort ♦ ^uhjoct, (fl) rnlscollunpnon, (7) eJt- 
pllcatlve. (B) poHBOHn(>ry, ami {\)) of^iH^vuii 

ScoreH foi «»arh Htudont coiiHlHtoil of thi» pn cent of usage 
In each U\e nine catrgorli^s hy thut Htudent. Armlytils of varl*- 
ance was used to compare fixrr dlfferont ago groups: three-, 
four-, five-, and eLx-year-olds on eiudi of the nlnr category 
scoree pluH the tutul score. There ^'lAno significant differ- 
ence (at the .05 level) t>etween ag^^NflHj^i'tf'H. Comparisons 
between sex for each (xf the nine clte^ify scoreH plus the 
total score were analyzed by use trf the l-Tcst. 

Results showed: There was a slKnifloantly higher differ- 
ence (at the .05 level) tn U\e mean number of referent per 
cen^s used by six-year-olds versus three'^ year-olds arid four- 
year-olds; the mean number of referents for sLx-year-oM* 
was not significantly higher tJian those of five-year-olds. This 
•ample of three- to six-year-olds used an average of 26 units 
per description and had a rajige of 4 - 74 units per description. 

Although the Investigator did not test for significant differ- 
ences between categories, additional findings merit reporting. 
Ninety-eight per cent (the highest recorded) of the children 
unad internal referents in their descriptions. Both three- and 
four-year-olds tended to use internal referents followed by 
•jqplloative referents as their main focus on given descriptions. 
Five- and six-year-olds used internal explicative referents 
In their descriptions but their usage was not as great as the 
two youi^er age groups. 

Physical referents were alluded to by 46 per. cent of the 
respondents. iHit the mean per cent of time physical referents 
were actually used only 2.995; physical referents were the 
leaet used of the nine categories for four- and five-year-olds 
and were next to least used for three- and six-year-olds. 

Three-year-olds used demcgra))hic referents less than the 
other age groups. There was an increase from thre^ to four 
years, but then usage of demographic referents appeared to 
stabUUe. 

There was no significant difference found between sex 
groups in comparing each content category but >re suits showed 
group means of explicative referent per cents were higher for 
males; groups means for female^ were higher in the usage of 
internal referent per cents. ^Llttte'llsage of egocentric refer- 
ents was made by either malea ol* females. 

Reaults of this investigation present evidence which ehows 
that children under the age of seven years can» In fact, de- 
>9crlbe persons in several dimensions contrary to Implications 
anct/or findings of previously related studies. 



PERSON PERCEPTION: AN ANALYSIS OF ORAL DE- 
SCRIPTIONS OF SIGNIFICANT^OTHERS ELICITED FRCW 
THREE- TO SDC-YEAR-OLD CHILDREN 

Order No. 7928W3 

BOWDEN, Ckrolyn ^my, Ph.D. The Unlv)^rsity of Iowa, 1979. 
109pp. Supervisor: Associate Professor Margaret G. Welaer 

This research study examined person perception In 50 
three- to 0ix^year-old childi^n and resulted in evidence to 
•Import the notion that children at these ages are capable of 
tiMeribing significant others In terms which can be cla8aifi#d 
into at least nine different categories. 




THE DKVFLbPMENT A.ND L\ ALUATION OF AN 
EXPERIMENTAL ACTIVITY RASED LXSTRUa lONAL 
DIALOGUE PROGRAM DESIGNED TO FACILITATE FIRST 
GRADE CHILDREN'S RECEPTION ANT) EXl'RESSION OK ORAL 
LANGUAGE - Order No. 80100» 

BOYl^ Akna Arixne. D.Ed lite Pennsylvania State University, 1979. 
ISOjpp. Adviser: Lcsicr S. Golub 

The purpose of the study was to develop and evaluate an experimentil 
Activity-basedlnitructional Dial(5gue(ABip) program designed to fadlit^ 
first grade chil^en's reception and expression of orallanguage. The ABID 
. prograiti employed three specific questioning Strategies to elicit and expand 
ofal. responses from children in a classroom environment which provitkd 
oppprtuniiy and purpose for children lo use oral language: (1) questi<^ 
• askini for information from children relating to the organization and 
sequ^dng of actions or events. (2) questions asking children to predict 
outcomes in actiops or events, and (3). questions which elicited descripiioQ 
or labelling^ 



' Ihc ABIPiirogiani alsorct|\nrcdihc iciK hci lo (1) SwiuHirr ihc 
clii«r<K>m riivuonnirni lo faiiliiaic oppoiuimucs f(u lan^!\ia{ic iiMfjc by the 
childrtn. {?) Piovidc Uinr and f(xijs loi oial irrrpiuin ;iiu1 rxpiossion in 
formiland mfnrinal scumgs. (3) Siipportntivcly clicu ihioiigh lhii»r s|>fcific 
forms of qurslioiiing orijl C)ipicssiori fiom children iclanng !o ihcu aaioni, 
ideas. prtKliJCis. and cxpcnciiC4.»s as wrll as objn is wiOnn ihc ( lavsMKnn 
environmcnl. and (4) Respond lo oral enpicssions vising piense v(KabuUry 
and slight)) tnoir complex syniax 

Subjects for the sUidy were ^? fuM j?rade ( liildien who had s(oicd|lor 
below Ihc mean on a batirr> of kmdcigarU'n scrccfimg mrasiiies wbu h hid 
been admmisicred \yy the schtnil disinct near the end of <hen year rn 
kmderganen llic ten week suidy wascoiiducied dimngihc second 
scmesier of ihc firM grade None of ihc subjects had been able \o idenuftu-^' 
oorrecily a list of twenty words which was pan of ihe ciiienon for niasicry of 
the "prcre^idng stage" of ihe disinct's ihfomial rt-ading invrnior^' I hc 32 
SMbJccts. 17 Jn ihc cxpcnriicnia) group and IS in the control group, had 
scored significantly lower on three of ihc seven prrlesl nicasures^lhan 10 
randomly selecied fust grade children who were making luwniai progress in 
the firM grade 

Two htiiirs daily for ten weeks were devoted lo ihc cxpenrnenial 
program ITie study inilwed a pretest posiiesi coiuiol group design A 
computer piogram. ANO VR. was used to lesi for significant diflcrenccs 
within and between groups and for mieraction Vvmmju product moment 
oocfAcicnts of correlation also were computed ^imtmg age and subjects' 
prclest, posticsi. and gam scores on the evafuativc measiircs employed in lh« 
study. 

Eva!uauvemea5;ures ertiploved in ilie study were (1) the Peabody 
Ffcrure Vocabulory Tfst, (2) the Sonhwesicm Syntax Screening Test- 
receptive. (3) the Norihwrsicrn Syntax Screening Test cxprcssisc. (4) the 
DurrtU Analysis of Reading />(]^rii/;r .listening comprehension. (5) total 
number of word^ produced in oral response to a visual stimulus, 
(ft) number of words per T unit m oral response to a visual stimulus, and 
(7) vocabuiapy diversity in oral response to a visual stimulus 

The hypotheses under consideration were that the ABIl^) program would 
enable children to increase their scores on the stxen cnterion rne;Lsures and 
(hat these increases would be greater than those of children in the control 

Dtu revealed that the experimentai group made statistically significant 
Itinson twoof the scve^i evaluative measures; ihe Northnestem Syntax 
Scrtenirtf Twr -receptive and the Nonhwcstenx Syntax S^creenmg Tesr- 
apressive However, only the gaiiVon ihe expressive portion was 
signiflcantJy greater ilian that of the eontrol group While no oiher pretest- 
pOttliftSt comparisons were sutisucally significant, all of the experimental 
|roup*S posttest means were higher than its pretest means, suggesting trends 
tk Che desired direction. The control group made gains'on three measures, 
only one of which was sutisucally significant; its means regre&ed on four of 
(he seven measures. 

Vtftable^ which may have prevented the ABID program from eliciting 
ttatisUcilly significant gains were its duration Jis requirements of dialogue 
between Individual children and the Icachct^ a classroom setting, the. 
nature of the evaluative measures employed, and the complex * 
intcnehtionships between measurcm^^nt of oral language and intelligence 



PRtSCHOOL CHILDREN'S CONTROLUNG AND .FACILITAT- 
ING VERBAL BEHAVIORS US!NG COMMERCIAL TELEVl- 
•lON AS A MEDIATOR FOR PARENT -CHILD INTERACTION 

BRUNDO, Barbara Mrzlak, Ed.D. University of Southern Call- 
fornla, 1979. Chairperson: Professor Margaret E. Smart 

% Purgose. The problem was^to ascertain If preschool chll- 
dr«n^s controlling and facilitating verbal t>ehavlors would in- 
er«aM or decrease when commercial television wa^used ai 
•ttmulus for Interaction between parent and child Independent 
.?arliMM selected for study were: (1) two preschools» (pri- 



vate (PP) -Oul Jlt.lti' Muppni ti'd (SP)) .411(1 {?.) iUn*c j^i imps of 
rhlldrpn (.») P.irrnf ClitM rr!«'vl-il.»n iMtcM.i. tl.m (PCTl), 
(h)P.4iiMit CtuM IntnattioM (IHM), .i.h! (t ) ( 'unt i ..1 (t *) De 
■ penedent vai lahUv. foi- ,4ss^f,slIl^^', chlM !>c'h.4vitii fi Includrd two 
broad cat<»^t>i l('« iMch mn! .lini!\^^ (Im subr^trmmrs (l) con- 
trolling l^'liavims, (.») (ciplr (b) nrf'..i! lv«» rrlnfi»rr© - 
nients, (c) (Mjn]m.in!ls, .iiul {2) f.ic ll Kat tr^: tH»h,4 vlui ji, (a) |,)osl- 
tlv© rolnftM (MMiinits, (I)) (^liii ifiratKui. (c) rxtrnsitui (ilven 
pretest and posttr.st sccmts whlcli nir.jsnif \Ur tdtnl number 
of uttorju>c(»s 111 ciU'l) catejioiv »»ci t».ss t.^^sks, \\U\r null hypothe- 
ses stated thrrc would 1h? no significant dUfci cncc ;un»>ng the 
tre^tinonl groups on pi (»tr*it/postli'.s( njO;in sroiOH a('i(i.ss 
tasRs as tnoasuied by nuinl)i»i of: (1) V(m hal uttiM iuires (totai), 

(2) controUliiK iMrhavior ut!tManc(»s, (3) to^ur sotting, (1) ne(||^ 
tlve relnfon'oinonts, (5) oomniands, (0) facilitating in^h^vlor 
utteraJic^s, (7) rlai iflrations. (0) extension?;, and (9) positive 
rehiforccMni'nts. 

Proccdvircs. Thirty sid)jt»cts, ianj;inK it\ aj^(» from 3.4 to 
5.9 years, wei(» iMiroUrd In two p! (»sclu^(»ls (SP N 1!>, PP N" 
16). As protests, videotapes were niaile of subject -parent 
dyads who used four hierarchically devised tasks as stimulus 
for verljal Interaction. Following pretests, subjects were as- 
signed randomly to treatment groups across schools: (1) PCTl 
Involving television treatnient (N-10); (2) PCI Involving treat- 
ment without television (N-10); and (3) C. no treatment (N-IO). 
Parents of PCTI and PCI treatment groups wore trained In 
^ techniques to foster language devolo|)ment and to use an Inter- 
action kit during the four week treatment. Treatments dif- 
fered only In tyi)e of stimulus utilized by parent during 15 min- 
ute trl-woekly pareiit-child-kit-lnteractlon sessions: PCTI 
used television ajid PCI used home/community experiences. 
At the conclusion of the treatment period videotapes were 
made utilizing the same tasks. A time interval of 10- second 
ovi and 10-socond off became determiner of an utterance. With 
each lO-second 'on* period child's language was tallied as am 
utterance ajid assigned to oncf of six verbal categories. To 
determine differences between pretest/posttost mean scores 
a 2 (type of preschool) X3 (treatment groups. PCTl, PCI, C) 
analysis of variance was performed on each dependent vari- 
able. Alpha level was set at .05. 

Selected Findings . (1) No statistically significant differ- 
encei were found among groups or preschools when hypothe* 
see were tested, When pretest/posttest means were examined, 
chafes did occur: (2) totail number of utterances Increased 
for PCTI-SP; (3) controlling behaviors decreased In PCTl 
groups of both schools with greatest decrease occurring In 
8P; (4) topic -^setting utterances accounted for most cbntrollinf 
behavior^ across groups with the greatest decrease occurinf 
in PCTl groups across schools; (5) facilitating behaviors In- 
ereaied in PCTI across schools favoring SP; (6) extensions 
accounted for most facilitating behavior^ across groups with 
greatest Increase occurring In PCTI groups favoring SP. 

Conclusions . (1) It is possible for commercial television 
to serve as mediator of parent-chlld-lntefactlon. (2) Commer- 
clml television stimulates children to talK more with mothers. 

(3) ChUdren use more facilitating utterances ^id extend Ian* 
fuage when commercial television Is used as stimulus for Gon« 
versation. (4) children use lesacontrolllng^utte ranees and 
fewer to|>lc-settlng utterances whe;i commercial television is 
ueed ae stimulus for conversation. 

Recommendations . (1) Preschool children should be en- 
oouriN|e<l to assume JaclUtatlng roles In adult-Interaction. 
(1) t^arent training programs should be designed which empha- 
I ilae positive effects of television. (3) Analyzatlon of video- 
tapes might be dona with consideration given to parallngulstic 
features In Intefaclion. (4) A follow-up study utilizing largers 
p0pUlaMon» longer treatment, and more extensive training 
should determine television as mediator In parent-chlld- 
. Interaction, 



roWARD AN INlfeRDISClFLINARY BASIS FOR THE 
INVESTIGATION OF l>ANGt AGE Order No. 8004691 

BYmNH. ADFiJUJD Simon. P» O Gforgefown Vnlvfrury, 1979 ?7^pp 

Liniuisucs in the late sevenues offers i picture of unceruiniy is to icope 
and lOidi of the discipline juid a multipliaty of specific methodological 
proportions Motivated by aii intradisciplinary dissatisfaction with the 
priorittes of transformational generauve grammar, this stniggic for 
reorientation receives addiuonal cxtralinguistic support from a growinf 
awarenw today among scholars in general of the liniiuuons of cunenUy 
iOCMUd ihi)nes and methods in each of the scpaiate disciplines inv(>Wed 
in the study of language The calls for an interdisciplinary approach rell^ct 
the cooviction that the perpetuation of the primary fallacies in much of the 
in the social sciences can be explained by the continued existence of 
rifidly defined and confined disciplinei 

Wth this belief as its underlying assumption, the dissertation propotea 
an inierdisaplinary analysis of the bases of language that will contribute to: 
cmbliih a set of constitutive characteristics of language which any theory 
muit consider and Uke account of; clarify the characteristics of interaction 
of component parts, and; identify those significant aspem of Unguage 
wtitch have been falsely neglected or eacluded 

Ih keeping with the interdisciplinary approach, discussion evolves IVom 
variousfoQ within the Uiadic relationship language, the individual, and 
\o(A^ and towards these aspecu insights from the different discipllAea will 
be diitcted Among them, social aspects receive special emphasis, reficctint 
|he belief thau in the present situation of language investigation, the gieatait 
Mint can be expected from the most careful weighing ofthisevid^n<?e. 

Tlie overall progression is as follows: Chanter 1 esublishes a foundation 
by diamcteriiing language as a sign system. Using Morris' temiinology, 
idm Insights are provided in cor\junciion with the semantical, pra^^natical 
and syntactical dimensions of semiosis Language as form is the topic of 
ChlvKer 11 which summarizes the preponderance of contributions of 
ttnauiitics. Key concepts of Saussure's model and iKeir subsequent 
elabontion serve to point out the limiutions of equating language 
invcptiiation with form investigation. Attempts to csubli^b the nature of the 
i^lat^onship between linguistic and social fttcts. which were ™de flrom a 
broadened viewpoim within linguistics, constitute Chapter HI. The debate 
Rinvkinding the Sapir-Whorf hypothesis points to their key problems. 
' Addtof a philosophical and a stronger social perspecove we amve at the 
basic tenets of speech aa theory. Highlightt of the main directions 
aodoiinguistic fieldwork conclude the chapter. Chapter IV is concerned with 
th« itlationship laiiguage and the individual from a developmental 
penpeaive and driw$ specifically on biological and ps>chological c^idwca. 
The progression leads from studies with a formalist viewpoint to those with 
an interdisciplinary functionalist viewpoint These investigations point to 
Motoficai foundations for man's propensity towards l40»J*gc but also 
neccttiute iheinclusion of sociocultural considerations a#d the viewpoint 
of sodal psychology. In Chapter V, Mead's social psychology serves as 
background for an investigation of two areas of language function, 
cotnltion, as well as individualiiaiion and socialiiatftia. an inquiry whkn 
iatttntes a number of observations previously made. 

The implication arising from the evidence is that in order to avoid not 
only Ifanited bul also wrong undenjanding ofUnguage and consequently 
thaortts that are a clear mismatch to the dyfimiic. changing, gaal-dir«fltad 
use of language by historical. Social, thinking man. linguistics must reach 
outtootherdisdplinc$ -for the sake of the wholencssofits topic, the 
wholeness of its theory, and b<^ the wholeness and soundness of itt 
discipline. ; 



•HOBODY BUT YOURSELF"!. A LANGUAGE STUDY BASED 
ON THE PERSONAL CONSTRUCT THEORY OF GEORGE 
KILLY Order No. 8000837 

4 

CARDUCCI, Eleanor Whalen, Ed.D. 'Rutgers University 
The State Unlveralty of New Jersey (New Brunswick), 1979.' 
S18p|i. Chairperson: Dr. Janet Emig 

Tie purpose of this study was to Identify constructs of Ian* 
f iiac# held by a group of young adolescents. Students* attlludaa 
toward language In school and outside o( school were explored. 
Altar the conatrucita held by the adoleacents were deter mlfii^, . 
auggaatlons were made for a more effective language ourrrlc- 
Ulan In today's schools. 



The fiiflt Htop In tlu* Htudy wafl backKi oiiiui lOHoarch on 
George KoIIv'h theory of pi»rHt)n.i1 rtmnti iictH, In t|)lH phase 
of the InvoHtlnatlon, rolov.int i rHoaroli tn lanK^ii^K*' ntiidl«s was 
ronslderod 

The Hecoml nt^p wa« O*'^^ ' Ip^lvt* in natiiro. t^ixty 12 aiul 19 
year oldn attending 4 HUlnirbai] niiddh* Hohool w«m«» raiKlomly 
selected. OiirliH^ 4 15 month |hm UmI iUv langiiiiKO constructs 
of these BtudontB wore dptrrinlnrd by tho foUowlnK method- 
ologies: 

I. Carofiil rlaRBr(K»m ol)Horvat1t)nH of HtiidontH to collect 
data In the following aroas: ^ 

A. Language employed while Interacting with the 
teacher. 

D. Language employed while Interacting with the other 
students. 

G. Language employed In different cUflsroom settlnp^a. 

II. Individual dialogues with the Investigator during whieh 
students discuss their vlow^ of Unguage inside and 

t outside of school. 

HI. Use of student responBe In writing nboxxt language. 

IV. Formulation of a Language Construct Survey baaed on 
the observations, Interviews, and student writings. 

V. Analysis of the findings of Language Construct Surrey 
sheets utilizing 'Exact Test for Correlated Propor- 
tlons" by Mc^emar. 

VI. Individual selected profiles of six students with em-- 
phasls on their personal constructs. 

The study was an attempt to answer the following questions: 

I. Do students have different constructs for viewing lan- 
guage Inside of school and outside of school? 

IL Do the constructs effect language growth? 

ni. Is there a Unguage of the classroofti with Its own s|>e- 
clal emphasis? 

IV. What suggestions can be made to allow for language 
growth In school currlculums?\ 

The findings were as follows: 

I. There was a statistically significant difference In the 
personal constructs when^lewlng language Inside and 
'outside of school/ <- 

n. Constructs do seem to have an effect on the language 
growth of an Individual. This was evidenced In elaaa* 

room observattonSf student writing, student discusalons, 
and profiles of.lndtvtdual students. 

ni. Language In the classroom had Its own special empha- 
sis. It had the following 'characteristics: 

A. There was a predominance of Actual over thought 
provoking questions. 

B. Mo^t questions were those that elicited a definite 
response. 

C. Technical language was often employed by the 
teacher. 

D. The teacher set up a framework and students taarnad 

to fit within the framework according to the teach- 
er's expectations. 

Pupils rarely Initiated conversation In the format 
class situation. 

F. Students reflected In thelrruse of language what the 
teacher expected of them, 

O. Most language In the classroom was an external 
Imitation of forms rather than a pupil's represen- 
tation of his reality to himself and others. 

H« On tike playground and In the cafeteria, languaga 
was more exploratory, active, and flexible than In 
the classroom. 
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1. Stiidentii were abie to figure oqt the conHtructfl held 
by the teacher and ;4dai)te(1 thiMi)H«'lveH \o Uwm 

J. Oiw group of BtildeiiUi adopted the )Argon and w.iya of 
using languai^e employed by the school and therelyy 
succeeded in school. Another "ll: roup rejected schooi 
language, decided they were not good In •English" 
and. In effect, mentally dropjwd out^ 

K. Language In the classroom was a form of pseudo- 
communlcatlon. 

L. Expression was styUred and formal In the clasfl- 
room, 

M. Re^tltionof facts v^ak overwhelmingly the nu>de of 
lai^uage us<J In the clasy^^"^- $ 

N. Students addressed themS^lves most often to the 
teacher rather than other itudents. 

O. Rarely did any cofiversatlon arfse from p^ipU sug- 
gestion. 

P. Little time was spent In reformulating Ideas In the 
students' o^n lingiiago. 

In conclusion, this study recognizes the Importance of un- 
derstanding language constructs and utilizing them, to enhance 
^ language growth. 



GENERALIZATIONS FOR PROCESSING ^^^J^^^^f 

CHANDLER. Steven Roy. Ph.D. The "nWersUy ol Texas at 
AortlB, 1979. 182pp. Supervisor: Royal Skousen 

tfM. dl««erUtlon 1* a study Into the development of a psycho- 
U»S^^T^T liis\^ investigation of the paired question. 
nSwndfof synuctic generalizations people -tually doac- 
Mdr* and use In the production and comprehension of language 
Mtf IMW those general Iratlons are learned. , 

•ml paper 1. divided Into four parts. In chapter one e«- 
plala whr»yritactlc transfcimiatlons play no «'«P''^>"//°^« »" 
a model of Unguage processing or a model of ^nP^t* 
r^dtaltlon In chapter two I desci-lbe the problems of Unguagt 
C a. sjecfal cases of much more general question. In 
SSSJe SaychSTogy. Language proHuctlon Is charac erlted 
directed tohailor In which the output result^ from a 

liSx decision making process, and .^f^P'-J^^^*^ 
ITSJrlbed as a. peclal case of pattern recognition Both pro- 

iSIl r«fer t<f pr Jbablll.tlc tules which reUt. surface synUe- 
SrSLctures directly to -meanings". In chapter three Uem- 
oMtnUe how children can Induce these kinds of generalltatlwi* 
SrSly from the language aampl* t(V which they *re «po.e4. 
tWlSductlon IB accomplished through very Kf ""^^ ^f*^"* . 
SSiSSsms and In np way presupposes speclflt "Innate knojl- 
!*MOnanguage structure. This Induction process predicts tiat 
STttacle mMTtmportant variabl/ ^n predicting the <?our.e of 
iMtm acqulaltlon will be the relative frequencies of s ruc- 
KSTthTspeech addre.«id to a child. IHurther predicts 
SSt ehUdren'i.peech will Include no .tructurii. ot uMges 
SEsrire not w.U motivated In the surface constituent struc- 
tiifM of the speech addressed to them. 

cLapter. fWr through slx present an extensive Preanalysis. 
«riSw lang«ag. dato (EngU.h and German) on the "qulsltlon 
Z Zm WndTof synUctlc structures: the use of word order to 
'22!h^»Sj«;-v.S-obJ.ct reUtlonshlp..theu.e of the auxUUry 

m Enflt»H to signal question., and the early ««*e of re- 
' MMlM to produce compWx ctouses. When^po.sU>le. th# 
53ffir"cSnpared to the parental speech. Otherwise It I. 
onTiiV? " tto author's own compuUUon of the relative 
JSKToi tW relavMt strticture. in O*trn^ and English. 

o ' - x.-. 
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These comiwrlsoiiH confirm the predlrtloiiH of cliapttM three 
and Indicate tJ>at rliildicii uk* IiuIimmI nuikiiiK nucIi liuiuctlons 
via lbs learning niecluuuHms <leHvi IImmI (Iumo 

This line of n»Btnu ch suggest h (hat lUnguagc Is not the au- 
tonomous niental faculty tliat UngulstH have tiadltlonally as- 
sumed It to be. liatliet It arises tliiougii tlie complex Interac- 
tion ol much nu)rc basic and general mental ( a|>abtlltlss. 
Understanding Unguage us a human phenomoncm means under- 
standing tlie nature of this Interaction. 



CHlLDRtVS ACQUISinON OF LINCUHSIIC MEANS FOR 
EOPRESSINC CONDmONALITY Order No. 8006t» 

ChATMAN. Diane LbtXinT. Pm D. Th^ Florida State University, 1979. 
125pp. Major Professor: C Gicnnon Rowel! 

Much of the research on how childrtn Icam to us^ conncctivet is t>astd 
OQ the attumpUon that the logic of natural language connectives 
corresponds to fonnal logic There is hi^uistic evidence, however, that this 
is not the case. For example. Fillenbaum (1976) found that aduhs use • 
variety of terms to express oondiiionaluy in natural language. inchidin| 
tf/th€n, whin, and, or, unless, and others! In the present smdy. tAi Hnfuistk 
constnictlons mvolving these terms wcr<^ investigated to de termioe whether 
they were available to children ages five through thirteen for cxpiressing 
con4itioMlity. j ^ 

A nio4ified sentence completion laskjinvolving scntcnccjcpetition was 
uaed tedetemnne which of the ten constructions were availa&le to 100 
SubjMS (including twent>' each at kindergarten and grades two, four, kx, 
MtA <i|ht). Dau were analyzed to detertn^ne (1) whether increasinf 
rnimWi of constructions were available lo subjects as they matuied, and 
(2) iK^hether an observable developmenia i order was present amont the ten 
eonatnietkmi 

'Analysis of the dau repealed that tncn^ing numbers of constructions 
were available to subjects as they maturedL Seven or fewer^ of the lan 
conatrucdons were passed by 90% or morcj kindergartners. while eight 
oooatructkms were passed by 90% or more of the second and fourth gnidtti 
All tan ODMiructions were passed by 90% or more of the subjects in pMidm 
tfaandaiiht 

rfiatioh of the Cochran Q test reveled diflferenoes significant at the 
level among the frequency of sui xess rates associated with each ef 
Ihe tan eonstructions for all 100 subjects and for subjects in kindergarten* 
glMla two, and grade four. A ranking of ih t ten constructions according to 
Ilia averaga age of subjects who failed eadi construction suggested the 
IMtowing dav^topmental order among the icn constrtjctions: (f noi A B\ H 
ifm A\ If A B\ H VA\ when A ; when A ^\ A and B\ A or B: imtm A 
m Jt mmiA, (When alternate error ubulations were made, the s)|MN 
aomewhat different: ffnot A B\ B, if not A\{fAB\ B, 



\A',AmdB: unless A B: when AB\AorB\B, unless A), 
Ap^Meation of the McNentar test revealed differences significant it Ikii 
.O0]^alpha level) between construcUo/is involving unless tnA all otl ar 
ao nW U tt to n i for the 100 subjects. Kindcrgartners were the only giidrlavel 

nlbr which significant differences between constructions w^re (bund 
Im ^ was significantly more difficult than constructions ihvohdi^ ff, tf 
^ $M, wk4n» and and for kindcrgartners. Unless A B was significantly mora 
WBglk than construction! involving {f ^ not for kinderg^ann^rs. > . 

tna conclusion that un/eir constructions were more difficult than 
ather jonstructiohs; was supported by findings of an ^rror ag^y^ii Naafly 
onrKw of all errors involved using one connective inappropriately m 
IMtfiar,'and the great majority of these errors involved the use of unhmm 



lAJtamate error ubulations were perfomicd due to one set of respoatasftir 
whi«iLdear-cut judgments oC appropriateness could not be made. W han ^ 
lhtaaresp<>>^^^ cfwnted as errors, the number of cohstructiona pufl^ 
hy M% or more of the klndergartners was five » i 

rfhe lonfcrroni inequality was used to conuol for family Type 1 anor ovar 
ftMatad tests; with die sum of the alphas equal to .01, each test wm 
evaluated at the .001 alpha level. 
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THECLNTIK HAMS 01 I AN(;rA(.K 

Ouvm. AP(,rSI l)AWlt)lM Vmhi RS, 1*H 1>/I M UnivrfKih of South 
4/rica (South ^ru it). pHinuHris I A Ponelisaiuir IW PiciiMi 

One of ihf crniial docinncs of nuxlcin linguistia is the statvHicnt that in 
undrrlvini langviafcc usage ihcic is a unique innaicly drtcrmnif t1 Mmcture 
Ihii enables ihc young dnld lo analyse IvnBuistJc data in a S|>ccial way 
Innate ftciors also piovidc a schema Oiat dctcrnuncs the class of povsiblc 
tranvnarv lliis leads to the view ihat language acquisition dofs not 
place in lenns o( muvaiion. assixiation. icmfoicenicnt and gciWiali/alion It 
Appeared that these terms are oficii used rather l(x>RelY Bchavuxji as such, 
ainnw be inhcntcd Neurological sirvctures. howevei. can be inhenicd 
When the coitcct sumulus is perceived, these stmctuies will puKcss It in a 
tpwfK way This process results in a cliaractensiic form of behaviour 
Theie facts arc apparently ignored in most psycholinguisnc arguments The 
Cletr rctobonship between language sli^Jctures and neuiological simaurci 
were illustrated by examples from neuiolinguistic.s and aphasiology The 
relationship between neurological sinictures and tomniunicative abilUy was 
further illustrated by an arialysis of the communication systems of various 
juumals. It was found that ihc rigidity so typical of a geneucally determmed 
communication system gradually becofnes less as we move up on the 
phylofeneuc scale It became clear that the communicaUve competence of 
animals (and man) must be seen against the background of the rest of their 
behanour An analysis of the prelinguisuc child indicates that imiution 
plays a very important role dunng language acquisition It appeared that, 
due to neurological immatunty. the child s imitations (linguistic as well as 
non-hnguistic) do not stand in a direct relationship to the model Because 
tenguage is a product bf man's brain, and is structured in a way compatible^ 
lo the brain, the child is able to "learn" to use it in a relauvely short lime 
Learning, for the ycujng child, is not possible withput uniution It ^ecms 
that a gerietically determined desire to imitate has iakcn the plJce of 
genetically determined fomis of behaviour It seems unlikely that man has a 
spedt) innately determined language learning ability 



SYNTAOK RKIl K( HON O! SIM AM K ( AlKiOKI/ M ION 
CS THK KNCLISM VFKIUI, S\SIKM Order No 8007059 

EXARHOS. rAlHbKlN'K^.S('ARm)R(H liH. Ph D Hroy\n lJ(ti\rrsicy\ 19/9 

Hipp 

Sctnaniic categorizations aic presented for a subset of ilic l-iighsU verbal 
system Ihesc categorizations hinge on the event struc ture of the verb, on 
abstract propemcsof the event oi situation denoted by tfie verb ITie 
caiegones in their present foiinulatiori derive from verbal tlassifkaiions 
dating frpni A.lsistotle. and investigated more recently by philosophers such 
as Gilbert Ryle, Anthony Kenny, and /eno Vertdler The classifications also 
recur^n the work of tense logicians and of linguists interested in the 
IVinctioning of tensiy^and aspect s> stems 

The caiegones are examined in reference to the syntacticstructures 
which involve the description and temporal localization of events in Fnglish 
It i$J|cmonsirated that the internal structure of the event determines the 
interpretation of that everit under a range of tense foniis Tbe grammatical 
meanings of the tense fomis are examined Vanation.s in tlie meaning of 
tense forms are explained iri temisof their interaction w ith the e\ent' 
Structure of the verbs to w hich lhe> are applied 

The verb phrase is shown to havc'an irnpojiant syntactic and semantic 
role in detenninmg the nature of the e\eiit referred to in the sentence One 
facet of this dcipmiination. specification, is examined closely Specification 
concerns the delimiuttion of object nouns It was shown that specification 
plays a crucial role in tharactenzing the event by delennining the cfass of ' 
objects or patients as generic or indi\iduatcd Its effect depends in pan on 
the case relationships imposed b> the verb on the noun, and this aspect is 
examined bnefly. 

the purpose of the investigation is to demonstrate that a purely syntactic 
basis for grammatical meaning is insufTinent The interpretation of s> niartic 
QDnStrucUons, and th^ir effect on the meaning of sentential constituents, 
depends in large part on the initial lexical meaning of those constituents 
The boundaries between lexical meaning, grammatical meaning, and the 
meaning of constructed phrases are not dislincl They overlap historically, ^ 
and the syntactic range of one will frequently be such as to compensate for \ 
deficiencies of expression in another. 
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IhiS iii\rsu^Miion dealt \'.ilh llic t llci is of .uutuMu c .ilul fun* Imnal set 
on the expirssisr laiiKU.iK*' gi^Klc 'hirr mu\ Icun wiukm^; i l iss ('hildien y 
Ihe eiperiinciit (olioNwd a ? \ ? !.u ii>ii.d design uiih luo levels o( %u6\fifpr 
and flnuO(»M.il sel Ihe .nxlu nir levels weie i hild spe.ikin^ \o < luld anif 
child spraViiig [o leailiei .iiul ihe Imu iHm.il sel levels \M-re inleiiupuon and 
no inieiiupiu^i) 

First II was hypotheswed ih.il rxpiessional Muom y would be greatei ' 
when child speaks to rhild tli.iii when i hiM speaks to leachci and that 
cxpressional fluenv y v^ouM he gieaiei for bolh leNels of .luilienir when 
speakers were mil inlenupled Sei ihuIIv. it was livpoihesi/nl thai in 
selected sarni^les of the S s [iroitieols theie woiiM he moie refeienls to the 
puzzle when i hil(f speaks to le.u hei ihan v,tien ehiM speaks to child and this 
would be tiue for botli levels of audieru e when speakeis v.eie micruipted 
Ihudl). It was hypoiheswed thai m the seI^^ led uinplcs, aspects of 
modality, would mdii moie nequently wlien ( hild sjieaks to child than 
when child speaks to tea^.hels and v.ouM (X( ur most fieijueiitly when the 
audience was not intenupted 

There woie ninety six grade three and foui woiking class subjeas used ^ 
in this expennieiit Ihc sxibjci is were randomly jissigned to each of the four 
expenmental gioups 

The data fioni the expenineni was pKKcssed using analysis of variance, 
and regression analysis to estahlish signdiiance for difTcieru e^ in 
expressiona! fluency and pu;;Ie refeients ( 'oiielanon.iil analysis was used to 
establish initMiatei icliabihty 

It was found that expiessional flueiK > was signifuaritly greatei when 
child speaks to child than when child speaks to tea( her However, when the 
S's were intenupted there was a signifKani diflerence when child speaks to 
child but not when child speaks to teacher 

Raters were used to assess the number of puz/le lefeients spoken about 
in the protocols Intenater reliabdit> was established by correlational 
analysis Significantly fewer referents were generated when child spea'ks to 
child than when child speaks to teacher in the selected parts of protocols 
There were also significantly fewer referents generated for the no 
interruption conditions of audience than for the intenuption condibons 

A qualitative analysis of the cxcunence of aspects of modality showed 
that there were more aspects of modality m selected |Vans of the protocols 
when child talks to child than when child talks to teacher Noticeably fewer 
aspects of nu)dalit> were generated by the interniption. when child speaks 
lo child but the interruption made little difference in the number of aspects 
of modality v^hen child speaks to teacher 

The stud> aincludes that there are two contexts of situation, audience 
and interrvipiion. that make significant difTeicnccs in the levels of 
exprcssional fluency generated by working class children The absence of 
explicit speaking constraints provides an iniponant characteristic of verbal 
exchanges between peers that allows for more speculative and expressive 
language Teachers. on*lhe other hand, direct language and constrain the 
free flow of speculative language through the use of directive language . 
Intcrr^jption limits the use of expressive language by constraining speakcr/s 
comment on the puzzle and by forcing S s to reframe their intentions so that 
they mustcomniunicatc then second best puzzle soluuon 

poth the teacher's directi\c language and the intermption lipiit the 
itumber of possibilities that can be communicated by S s through the use of 
aspects of modality Ihe increased frequency of aspects of modality MHhe^ 
S*S speech corresponds with ilie greater occurrence of expressional fluency 
in the S's speech 

The study has shown that certain conditions ^ncourage greater 
expressional fluency These conditions prompt working cla-Vs children to 
speculate about the possibilities present in the situation This leads to a . 
ireattf success in problem solving 
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SOCIAL CLASS DIFFW^NCES IN l>RKS( IKX)I. miMMlEN 8 
COMPFEHENSIOK OF WH -QUESTIONS Ord^M N.) H(HX)6M 

OULLO, l>i>m|n»c Frodorlck, Ph O. Ind»JUin UnlvorHtty, 1979. 
l^^p^ ChalrjxirBon: Or. Sadio Grlmmott 

8ocl;4l cUas (SES) d»ff«r«nc©» in pri^school chlldien'ii com- 
pr«h«n«lon of wh^uettloiia (who, what, where, wh<»n, how, why) " 
w#r« lnv<>»ll|iated. Previous research had auggeelod that chll^ 
dren'9 abllltlee to comprehend wh -questions may vary depend- 
ing on the aiAount of Information available to the child when 
the question was asked (Krvln-Trlpp, 1970; Tyack and Ingram, 
1977). In this study, comprehension of wh-questlons was as- 
sessed In two stimulus conditions. In one stimulus condition 
sub|sct8 were presented with pictures doslifned such that more 
than one type of wh -question could be answered from the pic- 
ture (Multiple Option Stimulus Condition). In a second stimulus 
condition subjects were presented with pictures deulRned such 
that only the stlmulud question could be answered frt>m the pic- 
tures (Sln4{le Option StJmuUis Condition), v 

, Subjects were 60 middle and 60 lower SE8 children, ranging 
In age from 3 years, 6 months to 5 years, 2 months. Each sub- 
ject was asked to respond to 5 of each of the 6 wh -question 
types In both of the Stimulus Conditions. Thus, each sbbject 
responded to a t^al of 30 wh-qusstlons. The dependent vari- 
able was the Total Number of Questions Correct (TQC). 

The findings Indicate that statistically significant effects 
were tound for SES, F (1,114) - 79.06 .0001, was evidenced 
by hlgj>er mean TQC lor middle 8ES subjects. Further anal- 
yses revealed that there wore some wh -words for which there 
wsre no SES differences. There were no SES differences for 
those wh-words which arB acquired early developmentally 
(who, what). For wh-words which are acquired developmen- 
tally'later (when, why, how) SES differences were great, j^^ 

,01. % 

8Utl0tlca1ly significant effects wore found for Stimulus 
Condition, F (l,ll4) = 82.14, t<.0001, as evidenced by hlgtier 
TXJC for alFsubJects In the Single Option Stimulus Condition. 
llow#ver, it was found that for some wh-words the Stimulus 
Condition did not affect comprehension. The findings suggest 
that (1) Stimulus Condition differences are not statistically 
significant for wh-words If the understanding of that word ap- 
pfar#d to be beyond the developmental level of the child Thess 
^0H0ciB were demonstrated for the youngest subjects for "wtisn" 
and •how"; (2) Stimulus Condition effects were not statlstlc^ly 
significant for wh-words If it appeared that the child's language 
deT#lo>ment was beyond that necessary for comprehending the 
wh-word. These effects were demonstrated for all subject* 
for *who"; (3) Stimulus Condition effects were statistically 
sifrilf leant for wh-words if It appeared that subjects confu««d 
th« meanings of wh-words which were semantlcally similar 
(who, what, where). When confusion such as this occurred, the 
llktllhood of regpondlng with a categorically correct answer 
WM Increased in the Single Option Stimulus Coftdttlon. 

Tlie results were interpreted and discussed within ^ 
framsworic of normal language development as well a« » 
differences In children's lan^age u^e. 
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mf SOCIAI AM) SIIDAIIONAI U>M>nU>N!N(; Ol* 

piiOM Ik VAKiA I ION oidii No mm\i 

HlNOl£, lH)NAin MoHKls. V)\ 1> IhnvffMfy oj rvJinsyhstnm, 1979 235pp 
Supem^of Wilhain 1 i\ho\ 

This (ljssrii;uu>n adrtu ssos \Uv pioblcm of iho cmhcddmg of 
sound change II ((Kaiscs on ihc i Iu>kc of phonctu vannnts )n djffercnl 
inleracUonal scIDhk^ in iclalion ki Oic soaolnij^uiMu pancin.s of ihe 
PhiUdclplna ipmh UHnnUnuiy 

This wojk has iwo coinplcmeniaiy pans T irsl. a iai)(loin iclcphonc 
survey of Die FMnlaiU'lplna dialrci aica piovulcs ihc background for 
undcrsUiidnig ciiiicru vowel vanaiion and change And second, a dcuilrd 
' rtudy of a Mnglr Philadelphia woman in vanous mx lal silualions esublishcs 
ihc micrat iional significance of ihis vanalion l oi Mch of these parts, the 
vowels of lapc lecouled spercli aie analyzed acousucally. and ihc resulling 
first and second formant fieqiiencicvs aie used as an csiimaior of vowel color 
Multiple icgiession analysis js used lo identify social uiflucnccs 

The rinladelphia vowel system shows the cxtensiVc vanaiion typical of 
urban dialects Age giading of vowel quality, inicipitlcd in Ihc hghlof 
earlier rccoids of ihe community, shows maity ongoflig phoncuc change* «i 
several levels of development Some changes arc led by women, some by- 
men. The individual speaker shows a range of pronunciations for lhe*c 
changing vowels, which nwy be identified as more of less Kjvanccd In the 
direction of change The same social situation has different effects oo 
difTereoi vowels In the female peer group, she uses the most idvanced 
forms for changes thai women lead, but the least advanced forms for the 
change that men lead This same paiiem of shifbng occurs when sht U 
taJking to women in oflice Al home, in a^elaxed setting, she uses the 
le9s ifdvi^iced variants 

This study shows how phopeiic vananis that dfyelop in a community are 
ut«d in ii^craction While part of the mouviuon of these interactional ihifti 
il to talk r^orc like convcr^uonal partners, other shifts can be 
undeif ood as ciprcssive use of linguistic virianu. The most advanced 
fomu trcriot used when the spcake? is most relaxed. When phonetic 
vtiianu icduirc social meaning, ihcir use expressively can promoU louod 
, change Bui the expressive poieniial can linger after t change u completed 
and the conim^*"'^^ conelaies ha^e disappeared. 



A STUDY dF RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN COGNITIVE 
DEVELOPMtNT. DRA\\ INC DEVELOPMENT AND 
SPONTANTOIUS SPEECH AMONG CHILDREN ACES RYE 
THROUGH ^CHT " Order No. IHSJ^I 

K0U5. MardeI Rae, Ph D. Chremont Graduate School. 1980. Itlppi 

thbwis an Exploratory investigation concerned wiih examiniai ctnate 
vtiiiionMps beiUeen children*^ drawings. levels of cognitive devakMiMi 
•ft<tht ftinctionki use of language within i problem-solving contoii iMd 
g y^y tonale t fiat drawing development is part of the child's f*n wm rii^ 
cr^lMt and that thinking tnd drawing are rooted in the chiWa tbUHy to 
Off|milt expeper ce. drawing development should be represenutiv* if Ilk 
cplM^developincnL ftaget's cognitive developmenul model pioijiai 
m piycMogicti foundation for txjunining suge-speciftc drawing 
devtlopment in it laiion to levels orcoftnition. 

Scventy-sif ( hildren ages five through eight were categorized iitto Ihftt 
oofiiitlve groups on the basis of their responses to four Piagetian tJUriu- 
cottwvation of t umber, matter, area and weight Drawing developrntot 
wtf attessed by (1) the Goodenough^ Harris Drat^^a-man test used (o 
meiiUie drawinf development as defined by increasing naturalism^ (2) tha 
Luquat HoustTi ee(HT) test used to examine dimensional problem-aohftag 
ttratagies, and {X the Cup sequence copying task to examine stage-ipacMc 
diiwifig developi leni in relation to use of ;>eKSpective and egocentric tftwl 

Spotjtjuieous 1 peech ;Mmptes were recorded during the drawing laau.' 
The language dai i were classified according to procedures suggested by Pot 
(1969). Speech sai nples were classified within Piagetian categories of 
igocientric and so iaiized speech. Codification of dau allowed for 

, . flvmi^ble opmp ua^iye fuialjses, 

Paramelric lOai istiail procedures were uiie'd to exiunihe the daii TKfia ' 
one* way ANOVA 9ompari$ons were used to determine if the mean aoorii . 
oa ih!r drawitig tes is dinered among the cognitive groupings (consarvtif. 
ttmaMonal cdnser /ers and nonconieryers) at the O.OLIevel. Theremin' 
flhowed significant differences in the performance on each of tht drawinf 
i$lKti among the thi ee cognitive groups. Conservers scored con^steotly 
hightr than the ui tsitionat and nonconserver grodttt on each of the three 
Arawing tests. Con rersely, the nonConseiTvelfs, althotigh displaying the 
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widM range of sconng on cacjh drtwing test, coiisisic nily scored lower than 
th€ other two cognuive groups Coneltuoiis between cogniiive 
development tnd the diawing lesis were signiftc^nt at the 0 01 level of 
conAdence for the Cup lest { J70). and at ihc 0 001 level for the DraH-a-man 
ten ( 472) and at the 0 05 level for t^e //ouyr Tret (est ( 295).Panial 
correlatioiis controlling for age suggest that dnwmg development is mort 
d^ly related toa duWs cogtiilive development than a fxmction of age T 
iesu itvcaled no sigttifklnt difference among the per fomiaiice of boys and 
firla on either the Piageiiau mis. or the drawing tests. . 

Analyses of Oie spouUneous speech samples revealed lliat cliildjen of 
^ limiU/ cognitive development uUlue similar language strategies which art 
more developmental xhan personal preference. Dominant language 
AraugieS used by cohservers Were (I) use of clarification qiiesiioiis. 
(2). explanatory statements. a^d( 3) statement of a plan of aqpon Conierver 
knguage was highly task-ohemed, while nonconservers asked quetoor)! and 
dn«rad infonmiion unrelated tO the t|sL Questioning was a drtiiuiant 
fUttegy among conserver^. while .4^ipcrcenl of the transitional group and 
40 percent of the nonconservers did noi ask questions increased use of the 
explanatory fxinction demonstrated a growing awareness of another point of 
view as children moved fro<n ^goceninc to more sodalixed speech. 

The rcsultsof this inveslig^ion indicate that drawing development ii 
directly related to logical ihou^til processes. Drawings of children who think 
logically reflect increasing natUralispi and knowledge of rclauonships. 
^onconservcr drawings show inability to coordinate parts t<rform a whole 
Uramati^: differences were also found in the ways children use language to 
loivt drawing problems, and the differences were found to be related to 
leveU of cognitive developmefit. Functional language choices follow 
pl^greasive develppmeol as the child becomes more logical This study has 
curricular implications for diagnosis in relationship to readiness for use of 
conventional symbol systems, arid for researchers studying representational 
development as it relates to cogniiive devclopmeiii and the learning process. 



Main* VERB ellipsis in spoken ENCffcIStt_OrderNo.800l774 
Levik. Nancy Sue, Ph D. The Ohio State Uniyersi!y,\919, 169pp, 
Adviser: Profcss?>KAmold M Zwicky 

Thk dissertation examines cases of idcnlity-of-sense anaphora in vert> 
phrases where the delation urget is less than t full VP, Some part of the 
tirtet'Clause VP. mintmally including V.^ anaphoric and should hence be 
eligible Ibr deletion, but some other part of it (iX). lO or ADV) has no 
antecedent for deletion, end hence must be synuctiolly oven. Here, 
lepetitloo of the identical material is always acceptable, and for some 
g»etken. preferred Deletion is frequently awkward, and saddled with 
ftsiricdons. In contrast, deletion is cotmnonplace if the Urget is an entiie 
VP. This supports the hypothesis that minor constituents (V) and 
nonconstituem strings (e.g. V-NP P) are more resistant to anaphoric 
processiil than nu^or constituents (VP). 

I Hmit the inveg Ujation to three types of verba) reduction in English. 
Chapter Two describes Psebdog^ppinr a Gapping-like oonstruction whoae ^ 
auxiliary is overt (thus diflTerin^ from uappings). and whose object it 
eoQUistive. as in If took me a long time to figure that out, I don 7 know 
whether it did 0 g ^>My else. Pseudogappings are dialect- and register 
^NKiQcand exhibit fiirlyligid stmcturel chartcteristicsrThe rule which * 
jeMiattf Pseudogappings is typologically hybrid, bating some 
charaottristic$ with rules which have a^ed context for deletion, such ift VP 
Deletion, but more with those which delete variable amounts <Jf materiiL 
ftich n Gapping, Besides delyin|( easy cUssification. Pseudogappings -* like 
Osppings - nuse the problem of whether elliptictl mateHal on the right 
periphery r^ires a separate variable. 

Chapter Three treats a marginal construction similar to Pseudogapping. 
but diftenng in that the postverbal remnant is a PP or closely bound 
advetbial: The sentence makes the point, ^^^Utdoes 0 kind qf indirectb^ 
Fbrmal statements blocking deletion (KunoW)5. Grow 1975, Sag 1976) 
either place a resuiction on VP Deletion (Kuno and Qrosu). or show th«t 
Alt itots fall out of a general constraint affecting both movemen^nd 
dtlelion njles, sudi as Btesnan's 1976 Relativized A-bver-A Principle (Sag). 
I oltts two pragmatic Accounts. The first argues that n»ny of Kuno*s 
eaamples violate a general discourse prcriiibition against repeatiiig 
piq^tipns without adding new infonnation. The teoondshows thkt the 
MM examples that are poor with VP Deletion are aqcepuble with on^ or ^ 
botfi of the VP pro-fom)Si/o souiddo it. Kuho*s data then fonn pan of a 
|M|ftrp«ttem expressing a 'divtiioifi of lat>or* among verb irfirase 
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Chaptei I our exannnesa type of vertui reduction in which the Ufget V 
ks infinitival copular of passive br. and us coiiiplcnieni is anaphoric, as in He 

could eQ%il\ hf morr cooperxum Hui he woni j | Hrc(2u\r he doesn't 

have The problem ino dcte nnine when anaphonc infinitival be 

may be elliptical. The data 1 ha\ c gathered froin natural conversation show 
that be IS usually overt In cases where it is ellipiical. the element preceding it 
IS a modal, rather than a V pr Adj requinng a marked (/o) infinitive 
Deletion of be after to improves slightly if the sutc of affairs described in 
be % complertieni is one whichjs under the ^niniediaie control of the subject. 
Hence the rule deleting anaphonc infinitival ^emusl be sensitive to both 
lymacuc (lef\ context) and pragmatic (control) properties 

Chapirr Rvc contains a suinmar7 and pofeible extensions of this 
research . . , 



EAWA IHOK^Hr^M) lA^N(;LA<iK 

ix>NG. BEVfRLV JtAN. hi D Umvrmry of Toronto (CanadaJ. 1979 

There a»c lluce major theoncs about the relationship between the 
origins of cojiccpis and their labels (PvagjrC Vygoiskii, Carroll and 
MacNamara) L'nfbni/naieh until now all rcseajch m this atcii has been - 
with postlin^ual cli|Jdren or^dylts 

The present research used several diffcicni clasMfionion tasks as an overt 
manifestation of a concept Five dirTcrcni seii ofmaienals were used in each 
of the three different classification tasks so that the crTccts of the materials 
could also be investigated The children'^ kijowlcdge of receptive and 
expressive labels for the maicnals was tested Thiny se\ep children (age 3 to 
JO moiflhs) wc[e tested individually once per month for a six month period' 

Results showed that the classification tasks and maicnals used were part 
of a,developmenlal scale. There waf a,positive correlation between the 
child's age and score on the classification tasks The children had KJmt ^ 
primitive levels of classification before they wece able to label the henubut 
the more difficult classification tasks showed ihaf there were many children 
who could label without being ablc'io classify l^e fixe different ^ of 
materials showed that the moic absiiaci the maicnals the more difficult th^ 
were toclassif> . and sug^csicd that gcomctnc maicnals should be used with 
caution. ^ 



A DEVELOPMENTAL STUDY OF piILDREN'S REFERENTIAL 
OOiMMUNlCATION SKILLS Order No. «M64S5 

McObiHan. Deborah Lee, Ph D University o/Delan'ore, 1979, 6Spp. 
Profwor in Charge; Linda Berg Cross - 

Previous research on referential communication ha$ repeatedly 
demonitrated (hat yourtg children perform poorly on communication talks 
as comoared with older children and adults. The two predofninant 
paradigms used to study referential communication have produced 

■ incdnsisteiH findings. Results of experiments done with the Glucksberf 
paradigm indKated that a child's egoccntrism interferes witb their 
oommunicauon. while studies usmg the Rosenberg and Cohen (1964) 
paiadifm found no ev\dence of egocentrism The current research 
incorporated aspects of both paradigms to determine whether egooentrim 
is an artifact of the Glucksberg paradigm. Additional |oals of the miaicli 
were to investigate the child's understanding of the stimulus words and the 
relationship between Piaget*s suges of cognitive development and 
eommunicati^dn skills. The data was discussed in ietms of the two^stagt 
model of communication proposed by Rosenberg and Cohen (1966). 

Kindergarten, second, and fourth grade children served as tub(^cts. The 
cominunication task required the child to generate a chje which would allaw 
a listener to choose the correct word from a word pair. Each child leneiated 
one due ffar each' of 15 word pairs. 

As expected, kindergarten children were found to be less effective 
communkitors than second and fourth grade children. More theoratkally 
Important, the children's ability to communicate to themselves and to adttlfg 
was found to be related to their underrianding of the tlimuli: their 
conversation ability: and the restrictions placed on tfie clues gentraied. 
Eigocantrism was found when the children were free to generate muHi^wo^ 

< ^lues» but was not present when the children were restricted to OQe word * 
dues. Tht dau indicated that j^oung children have deficits which tmeifm 
with their performance in both of the stages of oonununication su||esied by 
the Roianbev and Cohen model 
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MOSIIN. !Ukk\RA ]()Y( I-, Pm I) IhvHn lJr{iYi'r\ti) , 19/9 •29H|>p 

llic liin-tuislK in!rr;it lions ()\ri a su n^onlli pc nod of six I H^'hsIr ^ 
spcAkinp i!U)!hci\ and ihni khilt\icn n^cic /rd [>tu»nr:u in oidci lo 
dol^niiinc v^hclhcu nuuhcis pla> signifu aiH n)lr in ihni ^ luld's .m^msmoii 
of • plu>ni»](»[;u .tl I (inliasl. i c . \hv sonn\ \i-»u clrss disliiu lion in st()p 
consonanis llic phonciu" paiainclci (hoscn foi incasuu incnl \^.is ^OlOf 
onset linic(VOr), ihc diui^lion hclv^ecn ihc rclciisC of slop (K (!usu)n^nd 
the 9nsci of phonauoii \ 0 1 lias been shown ii) he a leli.dde loeiisurc for 
disiiBtruishmg between voued .mO voh eless sui)s in nuinl^ri ol different 

The SIX (hddien rcpie^entrd thiee (hneienl si.i^'vs of hngmstic 
development Wlicn the taping sessums bOgan. tlie t\^ o youn^'est i hddren. 
Iged 6 months and R months, v^eie bal^bUng then firM r\\>)!lAbles Ilie two 
childicn ftom the "midille" t^ioup. ;igcd 15 morilhs and 1(» inonlhs, were 
produt niji piimani) (»ne ^^ol d nnei;i!u e<; Ilie two tildrst i hihlriMv aged 
*nd 5.?. ^^eIe pi(>du( ing sentences ^^hl( h ueie fanl> (om|>h*x s\ niacueally 
(Ml I' sv^eie 3 ^ and S S) Ihv^eek!) ta|>e re*a)idings were M],1de over Ihc su 
month peood'of the ntotheis and iheir thildieiv. < onv eismg \^hile the) were 
engaged in a |>la> siluaiion l ach mother was also taped wKiie she spoke lo 
tnoiheraduli Ilie VOT of eac h (vrunencc of word mmal /b/. /p/. /d/. 

/g^'. Hnd /k/ utleied by boih the child and tht* mother was measured on 
%n osnIk)^naph)c display of a }M)r 9 computer 

Results showed that neither l)ie mothers of the two viMv^j^'oMtuldren. 
nor the tnotheis of the two n/i/rvr chddieu spoke aii> difTeienlK to their 
children than they did to other adulls along the phonelic dnnension of 
VOX Mothers of children of the m/JJ/<' gioup. howc\cr. phonetically 
"sifnphhed'* their speech to their children along the VOT dimension fhat 
IS. in the prcxluciion of world wiiiial stops lo IhMr t'hndieri t^Olh inodicr^ 
reduced the dverlap of VOJ values between voued i^id vok class categoncs 
y/h\ci\ exis^ in normal adult adull discourse ITiis reduction in VOT overlap 
jwas effected pninanly by an increase in the mean VOT value of llie 
voiceless stop It was proposed thai mothers employ special ph\siologrctJ 
gestures when speaking lo children who arc pioducing their first^words. in 
order to phonetically erihance or exaggerate a phonological conirast Hence, 
mothers provide their children with linguistic instruclion 

Anal) SIS of Ihc children's productions showed ihftt the earliest initial 
slops pioducvd by mfant^s have VOl \alucs which fall within i)ic shon lag 
region of the con^tinuurn Dunng the latter half of the babbling penod. the 
' infants begin to produce a number of long Ing stops The stops pioduced in 
the latter pan of the babbling period farm a bimodal. F-nglish like 
diltiibution, a number of months b(forr the child has at'quired his first 
lexical item A//f/i//e children at the one v^ord utterance stage produced 
word-initial voiced and voiceless stops with mean VOT values that exceeded 
not Only the norma) aduli mean VOT values, but which also exceeded the 
exaggerated Mother-Child mean values In addition, it was found that the 
distributions of VOT values for the middle children's first voiceless stop 
productions were more variable than those of tlieir motliers wrthe M-C 
ipeaking condilion Finally, it was found that even the oldest children in the 
study produced exaggerated tokens of the voiceless stop, despiljt.the fgtf 
that their mothers were no longer clanfying the voiced voiceless contrast to 
theia 

The data are consistent with an interactionist model of language 
acquisition. As children begin lo produce their first w6rds. their motheri'are 
sigfl^^ to maximize the phonological distinction of voicing by producing 

super-distinct*' tailored segments Children tl^en appear to imitate these 
cUrifted lokenv Once t^e child has acquired a sufficient number of lexical 
items which contra/;t in the voicing feature, and once he begins to develop 
his syntactic abilities beyonc^ the three word stage, the mother ceases to 
provide the child with phonetically simplified input The older child, despite 
his syntactic sophistication, continues to produce voiceless j^lops with 
exaggerated VOT values. ^ 



A roMi'AinsoN ()! ( iin ain si mvn i k and m vcjk 
SKii is Ol loi inn N and i k im W \k oi d ( mi l)K^^ 

Oid(M No ROIOI82 

RAS^n^sr n •\\ I lU n» ^ I i> 1 ) I 'ni\n\tis ol \'o'thi'fn ( oL>ruJo, 
1^79 lUpii 

Rurposc IhiouK^nlit use of .1 ii»inp.u*iti\t' irM'.iuh foi fii.il. this Study 
was an jitniipi lo .is. vw.ww \\ niiMsui.iMc snn.unu .md s> nt.n tu differences 
exislfd betswrn ihc l^i^pi i^^' >t*'f ^^'^1 'l^'l»l'**»» -^"^l ^^^^ language of 

fourteen >e.ii old i lulilirn 

SubjCi if Ihc suIm^^ ^s Ju>v^ n Ioj ilus h-m Mfi h v onsislrd o( S7 
academicall) auM.igc siudi nis .itu-nding lelhMson ( oonty. Colorado. Public 
Schools Two groups o( I hiKlu-ii. one elertu'ni.iu and one jmuoi high, were 
nchosen for p<iitu ipahon m ihe tr^Moh Ihr flemeni;ii> group, consisting of 
W) children. h.ii! j riie.ui of 8 OS yeiiis and wcte enrolled in the second 
^grade The jumoi liighj.Moup i ousi^ng of ?/ i hildien. had a nie.m age of 
\A 07 years ami ueie enrolled in ihe eighth gr.ide l^oih lural and urban ^ 
areas were represented 

T.roeedurr ^jpo!llaneoos l:inguav*e s-iniples ohiamed frnni each 
child on an mdiudiLil basis arul sc (>ied anoiding to the proreduies for 
' DcvcJopmcnUlScnteiKe SconnK as outlined b} l ee(l*>/-t) Ihelinguiitic 
measures used to compaie theV"^**"^'*^ **'^*l ^>»iia( tii* ehararJerisiics of the 
subjects' languai^r consisted of the following. (1) llie total pomis from 
Developmental Sentenee S(oiing (?) Ihe tot-il points from eadi category 
wiihm the Developmental SenteiKeSroie (^) Mean number of syllables 
per word (4) Mean nuiubei of s\ll:iblcs per uiiefaiue (S) Number of 
prefixes per vimple 

Insfrumem Simiulus material used to obtain the spoiUiiricous language 
samples consisted of three subtests froni the Detroit Icsts oil earning 
> Aptitude (B^ker and I <:larid I9SH) (1) Kclonal Absurdities; (2) Verbal 
Absurdities; 0) I ikenesses and Diffcienccs. i 

Siadsncal Anal\ w\ A t I csi foi lndc|>eride|t San^ples was applied to the 
data in order to lest the sit^niruiince of the d+ffeienre of the means for the 
two groups 

Findings Ihe analysis of the data led to the following findings^ 
(1) Synuclic Coniplcxiiy was found to be statistic^illy significant for five of 
the ten measures tested Ihc siatistically significant measures were 
Developmental Sentence Score, Indefinite Pronouns, Negatives, 
Coixjunctions. and Sentence Point Ihc remaining five measures were not 
sUtistically significant as follows: Personal Pronouns. Main Verbs. 
Secondary Verbs, Interrogative Reversals, and Wli Questions (21 Semantic 
Complexity was found to be statistically sigQificant for one of the three 
measures tested Ihc statistically significant measure was rjican number of 
syllables per utterance. The remaining two measures, riican number of 
syllables per wojd and llVJiTiber of prefixes per sample,'were not found to be 
statistically, signifiomt 

Recommendnfions The following rccomm^iidations for ftjiure cesearch 
were made: (1) Similar investigations should be made which investigate 
Unguisbc maturation m the nine to thirteen year age range (2) Similar 
investigations should be made whicli investigate linguistic maturation 
beyond the age of fourteen years (3) The tl)incen characteristics of 
bmguage which wcr^ obsc>ved in this research are only a few of the many 
measurable aspects of language Additional research should focus on 
identifying linguistic niaiuraiion using other characteristics of language. 
(4) Additional research should focus on identifying specific remedial 
approaches for language disordered adolescents (5) Two actors which were 
not conUolled in this research were sex and socio-economic level. The 
control of tliesc factors may lend additional informational to the existing 
knowledge (6) Research which investigates the linguistic abilities of 
children who do not use Standard American English should be conduaed. 
(7) Replication of the present research was encouraged. 
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A WORD AII.XS Ol (l\IRM 11 \AS Oidn No Hl)(l%17 

RfA(iAN. n Sm . I M I > f iiM I r\ii\ State ihim •\it\ /f)*^pp 

Furpow of f}\c StUih I lie |)iiin,u> [)iM|n)N#()( this s(»n!\ is lo sliitiy folk 
CxprcSMons us*! lot 1 ?9 (Ofii I'pis in tw ci\ r 1 oiinhcs of < rjitral Other 
puiptncs iiu liiiU* pirsnv mg ohsoUu* r\ [>ivvsu)ns A\n\ i1i.»^Mng i oru lusions 
abiKil hi^w responses unr innuriurd b\ a^'c. sr\. cduf.un^n tt>fniimriuy 
Slf^, an4l rlhnu h.u k^;iuuiu1 of inioriii.inls 

PrO*!i\ I w.rl\r (,ouiHu*s in whii li lo < onJo* i ihis M\n!\ \v ftc ( ht)scn 
from iJisl riLUli* from ihc /V^^J^ Alnuiruh K>l ihosr iDunhrs drsigrMlccI as 
ptrt or(>iWral \ c\a\ I ]u*sc iwrUc room ir\ joined I red l.uple\ s 
NonheaM lex.issiud^ along il)e moiiIumsI houndar) o(( enli,]l I exas. 3n(( 
PtI Dcin s \oilh C'^rn! I Cxas suid\. pirseml) bcnit? eoinpleird. along ihf 
northwest boundan of Oniral lex.is Xhc ournber of niiemews lo bt 
condiicie<i pel roiiJil> was based on die poj)u]auoi) fitruies fdi eadi louniy 
A Straiincd. weifhlcd r;^u1on] s-nnple was also used lo ^jivc greater 
rcliabilit) in the study Researeli waseondurted into the lnstoi> of the 
tciUement of the twelve eounties, espeemlly where ilie fust seitlers eamc 
from, ind what i ustoriis and nistitutions \\\Q\ est#U^lislied 

A qufsiuMinane ex)nta)mng l?9 tjuestions was cliosen. based i)n I r^d 
Tarplcy s htom Hltnky (o Blue john A M'orJ Adas of Northaisf Texas. 
designed loelidt lesponsei Iliis (juestionnaue was used lo conduct 200 
ftruaured nuciv»ews. 

Af\ef all interMews were conducted, a map was made for each qucsuon 
The laical infomiaiion reccued from the questionnaue was plotted on ihc 
maps bK^>"»bols indnatjng each response at the respondent's geographical 
residence 

Responses weie calculated according to age gioups. sex, edoc^ttional 
backgrounds, c()innuiniiy si/es. and ethnic backgrounds These were 
labuUifd uito petceniages and used for con]paiati\e analysis 

After all results were computed, isoglosses-vvere identified and drawn on 

- » - nap 3 to sh o w ^ ^♦giAptiu^ilamauiUaiiaii oC Icucal fcauiic:^. Pic 

tabulations and isoglosses served as bases for conclusums and comparison 
with other .studies 

A glossary of lenm accompanies the study Foi reader clanly and 
reference, map numbers were uved instead of page numbers 

Findings Those informants under twenty years old. female, in the lowest 
educational group, hving m tow ns. and Germans had the largest number of 
significantly concentrated expicssions However, age was the niost 
significant variable in the study. 

More expiessions from the Midland and South areas were used in 
Centra^ Texas than from any other aica of the F-^steni United States Many 
expressions were common in both Central Texas and Northeast Texas Most 
of the islands of concentrated usage occurred in the central counties of the 
sludy. which are ihc most industrialized and the heaviest popuhited of the 
twelve counties in the study. 

Conclusions Population, industry, and education have had a stronger 
influence on the dialect of the informants in this study tlian national origin, 
tourism, and rcbgion. Age, however, marked the most significaot dialed - 
difference, causing dialect to change generation by gj^neration and making a 
study such as this one imponant to the preserv ation of the language heritage 
of any given area. 

COMPARISON OF NONAFRHAL AND VKRBAL 
COMML'MCATIVE SKILLS OF LANGLAGE IMrAlREI) AND 
NORMAL SPEAKING CMII DREN Order No. 8010169 

Rom. Anita, Pfi D Wayne State Univrrsiry. 1919. 123pp Adviser: Lynn 
Biitf 

The purpose of iflls sludy was to compare the pragmatic skills of 
Itng uage impaired and normal speaking children by analyzing nonverbal 
and verbal communicative behaviors. The experimental group consisted of 
20 language impaired children (LI) One control group consisted of 20 
normal speaking young children (NSY) who were equated with the LI ^ 
group for mean length of utterance. The other coairol group consisted of 20 
nonnal speaking older children (NSO) who were equated with the LI group 
for dironological age. The LI group had a mean chronologlfH age of 4.3 
yean and an average mean length of utterance of 2.9 morphemes. The NSY 
had t mean chronological age of 18 years and an average mean length of 
utterance of 3:1 morphemes. The NSO had a mean chronological age of 4.3 
yean ind an average mean length of utterance of S.S n/orphemes This 
Hudy was conducted in Tel- Aviv. Israel, with Hebrew-speaking children. 



A^sessincni ol pi.ij'inaiu slulls vias |)nf()nr)r(l h\ of^scivmg six 
nonverbal and lOspcnhad bfl]a\U)is U\c nonvribiil Ix ti.u lois observed , 
were dislaiu r, [>!)> su ,il ( onlnc I. \ t)wili/.]lu)ii. ImAuif?. smiliDj?, and playing 
Ihe ^>cccJl M\\ ()l)seiNcd wtio jiiinjci linj^. di M nlMiig. u-[>ranng. 
answenng, acliiH)wlcdginj^. lec^ursnnj.". answ^M. leijucsun^', a( tion, practicmg. 
self expiesMMR ami piolrsling All tl)e obsci s .Uu^ns wcic ( oniUu led ddnng 
free play MUiaiions 

Ihe fCsiiUs sujiv^'^^led lliai the I I i l)ildu-n wnc drlavrd in pragiiuiic 
hehavtois i)( non\en)al ahd \ r ihah ominunu anon. aMiicy (unilioned more 
Mfinlail) loNSY subji-c is llian lo \S(^ subjcds I I duldicn cxhibiied 
Significanihy inoie physu:al ( onlad lo peeis llian N'SO subjcc Is. smiilarly to 
NSY sobjcHis llie I I appealed to use physual ronian a.s a con)|>ensaiory 
means to odsei ihon iedu( ed \eibal skills/l I subjr( is. snnilai NSY 
subjeas. exhibited levs mkihI play behaviors ihan ilic NSO (*(K)idinated 
'i play aciiviiietappear lo l>e beyond ihe lingiMsiu level of t))e I I because ihey 
aie language niediaied 

The M, hke ihe NSY, expievsed signifiiaiuly fewer uiie ranees than the 
NSO subjm.s Ihe I I were resiiu led in llien hnginsiic abihiy. and 
therefore, dul noi use ^irttuenily veibal coionnmKaiion When the 
frequencies of ihe dideienl spicch «icis wcie'conipaieil sonie differences 
were obiained among ihe gioups T\\c 1 I and ihc NSY subjects used less 
describing and acknowledging than ihe NSO ITiese iwo speech acts occur 
in most adiili conversaiion llierefore. ihe ! 1 and the NSY seemed to be 
less advanced than the NSO in (^rrying on a conveisaiion 4n addition, the 
NSY used more requesis for acuon than ihe NSO and ihe scores obtained 
by the LI fell m between tliese groups Requesting fc)r a<Xion is a speech act 
typically used by young children and is not a major component of aduh 
conversation 

iJM^guage inipainneni appears to involve a delay in all three components 
of language, fonn. content, and use The language impaired use all of these 
components relauvely infiequenlJy arid the environment consisting of peen 
and adults, provides fewer models of these funaions Implications for 
language evaluation and remediation arc r'f csenicd which stress that 
nonverbal and veftal behaviors should be parr of n complete intervention 
program. 
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VERBAL AND NONVERBAL RESPONSES TO VERBAL CUES 
PRESENTED IN SET COMPARISON TASKS: A CLINICAL 
STUDY WITH FIRST- AND SECOND-GRADE STUDENTS 

Order ^o. 8001202 

1 SARRO. IHs J., Ph,D- University of South Florida, 1979, 
^ laSpp. Supervisor: Dr. Herbert Boyd ' 

I|i the last ten years, linguists have researched relational 
terminology and have found the word *mor^" to be spontaneous 
In Its development and semantically appropriate in its use by 
young <^hildren. The words ''less" and "same** develop Minan- 
ttcaiiy appropriate meanings at a later time. Semantically 
appropriate meanings in terms of the adidt domain of use are 
not necessarily developed at the time the child enters scHpoL 
Many first- and second-grade students continue to overextend 
" the meaning of 'more" to encompass the words •less" and ^ 
'same.'" 

I l^lrst- and second-grade arithmetic curricuU include eel 
comparisons of *equi valence," "greater than," and ^lesa than,* 
In that order. The math literature has traditionally examined 
Ithe question of sequence in the presentation of these relational 
constructs^ The question of semantics has not been explored 
In the math literature- Since these constructs are traditionally 
presented with verbal cues and the child may respond on a ver- 
bal or nonverbal level, an exploration of these constructs and 
the semantics Involved in relational terminology is warranted. 

The purpose of this study was to explore the magnitude, 
direction, and significance of relationships between sepuntlc 
understanding and mathematic understanding of set compar- 
isons. Although th* research questions dealt with math per- 
formance^ some emphasized semantics while others erapha- 
slaed cognitive representation. 



Cofiiltlvf? r«»pr«ifent«tl(>n In thin Htmly wan doptrtod uh nia 
nlpuUtivo (chlpH). plcloiial (drawliiKfl), and flyinl><)llc (luimor 
als). Thit mantpulaltvt' lf»vel waH ono in w\\U'U stlnuill w*»ro 
prMMted on a manlpulatlvo levol rt^pd a ro»|x>nH<» wjih grnrr 
by the child on a mantpiilattvo, ptrtortal, and HytntK>ltr 
l*v«l. This formal was used to Idondfy Iho manlpulutlvf. pic 
tortal aiMi symbolic levels of representation In addition, two 
other combinations of coKnltlvr representation wimp iismi Sym 
liollc with words and symbolic with gi^aphlc notation \frrre used 
In written form to which the child re8v)e)ndrd with a written nu 

Th« child's response at all levels of cognitive representa- 
tion wme iionverl>al. The child was then asked to provide ver- 
bal tiplanatjons of relational notation. Semantics were ex 
plortd with the use of a liemantic differential to obtain a 
RiMture of polarity for the wo/d pair "more-less" and the 
word •name." The child^s response to all semantic differ 
•ntialB was nonverbal. The child was then asked to provide 
^•rtMd explanations of relational terminology. 

This clinical study synthesized three bodies of literature; 
Mmantic, mathenfuitic» and cognitive representation. The pur- 
pOM of exploring relationships among semantic, mathematic^ 
fUMi cognitive variables was to ascertain the plausibility gf gen- 
•rmtlng hypotheses dealing with these variables in an instruc* 
tlonal setting. Research questions inqidred into the following 
relationships emphasizing semantics- -Does a relationship exist 
between: 

A. The polarity of •mort less" and the correctness of re- 
sponse to 'more than* and 'less than"? 

The polarity of ^saijie" aiKi thf correctness of response 
to *9amf as*? 

Raaearch questions- inquired into the following relationships 
•mphasiztng cognitive representation- -Does a relationship 
•xltt between: 

A. Identical and nonidentical input -output levels? 

B. Written word9 and written graphic notation? 

C. Manipulative and pictorial representation? 

D. Pictorial and symbolic representation? 

K. Manipulative and symbolic j^epresentation? 

Raaults indicate that the child's definition or word lexicon 
la (|uailtatively different from the adult's, and relational ter- 
minology develops in a sequence of •more,'* •same," and •laaa." 
A moderate and significant relationship exists between verbal 
and aooverbal responses at the 8econ(l-grade level but not at 
the firat-grade level. Correlations were significant for all re- 
latloiiahips among all cognitive representational levels for both 
grada levels. A pattern was evident with the coefficients bfi|ig 
fantrally lower among the seconfl-graders. 
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THEXANCUACE OF ACXTFISS AND CONTROL MASKLNC AND 
MITIGATING BY LNNtR Ci n IflCH SCHOOL SaDENTS 

^ Order No. 8009780 

ScmwaRICMaIUaN Lapsijby. Ph.D. Columbia University, 1979. 362pp. * 

Thb dissertation is an ethnographic analysis of the verba] means by . i 
which inner-cit)' high school students gain access to infonnation and 
lervkes in educational settings. 

The term *s<}licit* is used to describejKe range of utterances that are 
lludied. a ratige thai includes questions, requests, commands, challenges, 
appcah, threats, and other utterances that call for a response Such initiatory 
talk« particularly questioning, has long been considered a vaKiable resource 
. fbr ItiKknti With respect to minority students; whose language, thought* 
aiHl cuhiire does not match that qf the school, the effective use of such talk 
t| dilen ciriticai for educational survival 



II IS jjnwMa!!) agircd that, dospitr ilu' v.ilui* i>( svnf^ Miulcnl^ do not 
aolicit a gioat dcAl \\\ m IkhiI I his siiulv lias l>rrn i oiu nnrd ^ \K\\ 
diSO)\rimtf \\\c (onsliauus lhal nilulitl sliulrnl soIh \\\\\\\ aiul lo .uticiilatf 
lhC5i- u>iisiuua% in >fca\s Ihal <m\ be \\\k \\\\ t(A«;dvu s .UuI CNcntviall) to 
Students ttirniY'lvrs 

A (oipns of VM) sniu MS was (olln ted Ukmw tho n.iinial sprn li oflhree 
high srIi(H>I scniois p:iitu ipating in an/ltrinaiivc I'diKalu^il piogram A 
dcscnpii^r sihrnir ttS icpicsont and drs( nhc iho finu tmn, mi>ii\ and form 
of thi'sc sohcjts and icsponscs was dcnvod fiiMn the \\Wvk \\ dau an^ i$ 
ainajoi piudud of ilu* icscaidi 11ns sdu-nir is dismu t fioiu otht-r schemes 
produc ed by stx u>linginstic ics<auh iti that \\ cmphasi/cs the interactive 
qualities that inhcMC in dilTcicnt types of soIk its Stiulrnt soliciting is viewed 
a$ ihr result of balannng two ofton conflu ting ncods the ncod to know and 
the need to niamt.nn scx ial lelations In tlii% study. bo\\\ needs a»c viewed 
within the context of the failure oriented histories of the students , 

The sec ond major piodurt of tlie lescau h is the case studio in which ihe 
descriptive scheme is applied to the actual soliciting oflhree students 'hi iHe 
cas« studies, the ways m which these students used solicit resources were 
compnred and contrasted Students' pnoniics as well a^s their viewi of'ihe 
allOGition of rights and obligations eie mfened from obseising where thcy 
risked exposing their own vulnerabilities and where they risked offending 
olher!i It was found that a surpnsing piopoiiion of these risks were Ukento 
offset what student^ seemed to pea'eivc as teacher incomprehensibility It 
was also found lha7the need for students io mask vulnerability and the need 
for them to establish egalitarian speech roles seemed to constrain their 
lolidting moteM>equently than did the need to avoid offending an adult 
addressee. uTexpress deference, or oth(?r^nse maintain a suboidinate 
discourse role 

The styldy will be of interest to those concerned with conceptuaHzinf 
and empihcaily characterizing the connections between social roles, 
discoursd functions, and learning By bringing into view some of what is 
actually at suie for a student who soliciLs. the study should also beuseM in 
dispelling some of the wmmonly held neganve stereotypes regarding the 
motives underlying inner city studenOi* verbal behavior 



TTU: FREQUENCY AJSD USAGE OF THE ENGLISH PASSIVE 

^ Order No. I00853I 

iShiktank Michiko, Ph.D JUnivcrsiry qf California Los Angeles, 197$. 
v)8pp. Chairperson: Professor Marianne Cclcc-Murcia 

la the ESL/EFL context the passive i$ generally regard[ed as a 
fnmmaticatitem that is *'easy to teach*' and "easy to learn.*' This stroci|ly* 
haldanumption is probably due to the fact that most people only consider 
the purivt In relation to iti corresponding active form. 

Thb study explores the passive with the purpose of eventual padAfOflcal 
applicttkm. It is based upon the frequency and usage of the passive la 
conttmporiry American English. The data, bop/ spoken and written, ware 
drawa from the following genres: spoken (fiv/stHirces) and written (noteh, 
actdemic journals, newspaper editonals/aiti^les, and readers' letten to 
newspaper editors) with the total words ex^ined being roughly 130,000. 

Oi^Xer I is the review of the hterature on the English psAivt. It daab 
with how the passive has been described in the following theoretkal 
ftameworki: traditional descriptive grammar, structural grammar, 
generative transformational grammar, and generative non-transfonnationii 
frammar. However, this study does not use or side with any of the above 
ettabiilhed synuctic theories. This is essentially a surface-based study, but 
OKMtiOoheftnt and systematic than the old descriptive or structural 
apprdachei 

The ftequency study of the passive is carried out in Chapter 11. My 
workini dennifion of the passive is rather broad in that it includes all the 
pan partMple f6rms,of verbs, except for those of intransitive verbt (ej.. 
|on< eomey The major past participle categories-with ilUistrativf stnteneei 
nrom thedita^'tre: (1) Ordinary passive sentencei In the yean bctwacn 
1801 and 1157, the law was actively usedhy judges, attorneys, and tefil 
writers gs an instrument of social diange. (2) Adverbial past participleiTKt 
chlorotonn phase from the enzyme reaction was analyzed by TLC la 
aolvenU A and B and by HPLC as described kbovt. (3) AdjectivU pest 
paiticiplei This is a letter of concern sparkedhy the incident with the UC . 
urviiie newsMiper. (4) Past participles used in other miscellaneous 
structum. Patton said soberiy: "Someday might get At/r/ taking him.** 
^ich piit participle found in the data was placedin one of the above (buf 
oitcgories according to the discourse type in w>)id) it occurred 



Some findings in this chapter arc ( 1) aboul 8S% of the ordina/y passive 
$entcnc« lie agrni less; (2) igrnl ph/asrs wiih pirpt^siiions oihct than by 
tre more rradily rrumed ihan agcnl phrases ptca'drd by ihr picposiimn 
by: ()) tgeftts Uiat constitute the 5rphra.se arc (a) proper nouns (piobably 
to give Ihc person mennoned credit or responsibility), (b) indcrinitc nowni 
(«new infomiatioh. to give ihc hcaicr complete infonnaiion). and 
(c) inanimate definite nouns (probably inanimate agents arc not expected 
0*1 the pan of hearer, thiistic-itnig a need to spec Wy thoin) l.iken (ogeihef. 
these three pimnplevicxoiint for about HO 9S |>eicent of the agents 
occurnng m a t>y phrase 
/ 

Chapter III is a wdiA frequency study of the passive All the past 
|>ankiples that were used more than pncc in panicular sir\jcnjrc$ are lined 
iccording to discourse type and dis(;uKsed in this chapter 

Chapter IV examines the usage of the passive. The basic question 
addrened here is when native speakers of English use (he passive instead of 
other frammatical slruaurcs. noubly the active After applying Giv6n's 
prcsuppositionaJ hypothesis to the ordmary passive sentences in the data, h 
it concluded that the passive is used primarily to suppress agent phrastt, 
whidv if suted, would probably give the hearer redundant or unneccasary 
Infonnatioa ^ ^ 

The pedagogical applications of the above research findings are 
diacutted in Chapter V It calls for two mjgor modifications in teachina the 
paaiive in the ESL/EFL classroom (1) Some type of teaching method for 
the ag entJess passive sentence must be devised, so that it can be given ita 
own lUtus. not treated as the secondary form of the ftjil (agcntAil) panve 
•entencse. (2) It is more praaicai to teach when and why the ^y phrase ia 
Mained, rather than to teach wh^n the phrase is deleted. 
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T\\h ROli: OF MOTHKRS AM) FIRS I BORN FFMAI.F ^ 
SIBUNCS IN TFaCHING ANT) ENCOURAGING LANGUAGE ^ 
SlULLS 

T^EW. Caroi. HtJiDA Martha IaRSOn, Ed D Thr Univrrsity of British 
Columbia (CanadaX 1919 Supervisor: Dr. B A Mohan 

Although ttiothers and siblings are prevalent sources of language for the 
learning child in Western cultures, their respective roles irt influennng the - 
lite or the course of langu^e development haVe not been differehuited 
Register analyses of sAlings' speech have failed to discriminate beiVeen the 
hnguisdc input provided by siblings and by mothers- 

Uiing a speech act analysis of transcripts based on 19 hours of 
audk)Upesand vidcoupes in a 2x2x5x5 mixed model design, this study 
discerned 7i significant differences (all p < 0 025) b^f^cen mothers a^d 
ftmboni female siblings (4 5 years old) as conversaiionai partners with 19 
l^l^dbom boys and 19 secondbom girls (2 3 years old) in playtime and 

thxu\t sessions ^ . ^ 

^ The findings support the hypotheses that the mother-child tnteracuons 
concentrate on language teaching and the demonstration of language 
learning, solidarity fiinrtlons. and positive feedback, and that the sibling 
Interactions are marked by a greater frequency of disagreements, 
prohibitions, indirect directives, and referential failure Contrary to the 
auted hypotheses, mothers issued more orders and more negative 
corrections of truth vBue and behavior than the firstborn sisters. 

The findings indicate. that there exist significant contrasts between 
modienand firstborn female siblings as language socializers. The contrasts 
identifled have considerable credence as major sources of variance in 
ItaauWc achievement The study concludes that firstborn female preschool 
llbSn|S arc not as good as mothers in setting up optima! language-lcammg 
eondidons for younger siblings. 



KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN AND THEIR CONCEPTS AJBOUT 
PRINT: A DEVELOPMEN^FAL STUDY BASED ON BLOOIVTS 
THEORY OF SCHOOL LEARNING Order No. 8012177 

ItoraCH. Pajti Dixon, Ed.D. North Texas Stare University, 1979. ' 143p|). 

This study describes the developmental movement of Icindergarten 
children from o^ral language toward written communication. The study 
^Mcribe^and document^ evidence of a sample of kindergarten children as 
tflty bntenct with print concepts in a kinderganen environment. The 
AltjlMts were thirty kindergarten students raitdomly selected from three 
ji^wMc kindergartens identified as implemehting the Key Vocabulajry 
pratch ofSylvia Ashtbn- Warner. The classrooms were public school 
idtjurtens lotated in a suburban a rea of North Ce ntral Texas. 



l)aia frathnrd (oi the onliic m h(K)l \v,\\ by inr.ms of iiilrivicws 
00m1ncie<1 bs ihv ic-s( .nihn. wrrkl> otucr \aiuiiis b> {]\r (l.iv\r(HMti ir^rhci^ 
and lesearc hvi\ .iml \ ,ulimjMsii.i!u>iis of ihr ( oiu rpis about Pnm' lest. 
SAND 

Collection of (inia was fa( ilitaicd by ihc dr^ clopiTirnl of iccoid sheets 
ft)r observing ( I ) tone cpls aboui pnni. (?) conro[Hs about wnimg. 
()) concepli about irnibng. ami (4) adunl rc;ubug dala wnc 
organi/cdby means of lUMjjaiinn hUxHii s Iliooiy ofS(.b<K)l I raining, and 
individual learning piofiirs wnc devcloprd for cac h child 

From the findings scvcial roiu lusions can bo diawn The Iraming of 
kindergarten childicn can be d(K unicnicd and a piofilc of thai learning can 
be developed thai will have povsibic fuimc use in the learning c*ireer of the 
child Kmdeigaiterl children may perceive ihe lending of a si<H> to the 
group differently from the teacher 1 he perception of the picKcss of writing 
by kinderganen childien may be difTeient fiom that of adults Ihere was 
evidence ofcbildreirs wilting in (heir inovemeiit fiom oial language toward 
pnnt „ 



DISCOURSE CONNECTIVES IN ENGLISH Order No. S0087»4 
WAJtNHt. RjaiARD George, hi D The Ohio Statt University, 1979. 
200pp Adviser: Professor Arnold M Zwicky 

Thb dissertation is an analysis of the synuctic and semantic properties 
of the discourse connectives occurring in spontaneous colloquial Engltth. 
The claim to be tested was that analytical techniques heretofore applied 
only to tingle sentences could profiubly be applied to more complex leveli 
of Hnguistic organization, with the level of interest here being the ditcoum 
fitagmemi defined^ two sentences joined by a discourse connective. 

Utini Terkel's Working as a text, 1 was able to identify some 1S90 
ditcoune fragments. Using these as a sample. 1 presented (Chapter II) and 
argued for (Chapter 111) a taxonomy based on the semantic propertka of the 
variout discourse connectives, defined in terms of the contributioni the 
connectives made to the truth conditions of the discourse ftagments 
csontalning them. Then, after describing some of the syntactic propeitieiof 
diaooufM fragments containing the various connectives-properties which 
included ednstituei^cy. hypoiactic vs. paratactic internal structure, and the 

rilvileges of occurrence for the various connectives within their frafmentf- 
atfigned structural descriptions, defined in xerrus of precedence, 
dominance, command, and labeling, to those fragments (Chapter IV). The 
final phase of the analysis was to provide deriYatioi)^ for the surfice 
fUuccures so described, lliis involved motivating remote structures and 
then formally stating and'ordering the operations mapping those remote 
structures into surface structures (Chapter V). 

Since the argumentation and methodology applied to the analytical / 
problem describedabove were thote developed within the general paradigm 
of generative grammar, the results of this dissertation appear to suppoit the 
daim that levels of linguistic structure including sentences as proper parts 
can be eflTectively analyzed by techniques developed for the analysis of 
single sentences. 



THE RELATIONSHIP B^ETWEEN PIAGET^S CONSERVATION 
AND CHILDREN'S ORAL^ANGUAGE PRODUCTION 

Order No, 8003319 
Worth, LoAnne L, Ed.D.- Northern Illinois University, 1979. 92pp. 
Director: Leonard* K. Kise 

The study investigated the relationship of children's cognitive 
conservation abilities, as defined by Piaget, and their oral language 
production. The conservation abilities of forty-eight first grade children, 
enrolled in a Chicago suburban school district, were assfssed using the EITS 
Concept Assessment Kit - Conservation. Children were categorized as 
conservers or nonconservers on the basis of their responses to the test iiemiL 
A ftity communication unit language sample was transcribed for each of 
these children. The language samples were analyzed for semantic and 
syntactic oral language production*. Semantic Oral language production was 
jdassifled into number and t)'peS of Egocentric and socialized oral tantuagt 
iuglegttd by Piaget SynUctic oral language production was divided lnt6 
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number and types of complex communicaiion uniis. marcs. eUboiaiion. 
and cjipanded verb forms A i test was used to deiennmc wheihf i there wu 
a rtlaUonsnip between the piesencc or absence of childien's coKiui»ve 
dblBtlet to conserve and their oral language produaion An sipha of lOwai 
locepud as the level of signifkance 

TOt relation of children's conservation abilities and their uses of 
itminik: oral language was one area investigat<»d The Study indicated that 
there were no differences between c>i©fcrver5 and nonconse neis in their 
ufcsofegocenuic oial language features. No differences were reported 
between the groups for the toul number of socialized oral language 
tRtmples used There was a significant difference favoring the CQiiserven for 
utt of the adapted information type of sociahzed oral language The groups 
did Ml differ in the frcqucndes with which they used other types of 
aodiliied oral language. 

The relationship between children s abilities to conserve and their uMS 
of lyntictic oral language ^as another area for' investigation Significant 
differences in favor of the conservers were reported for uses of the syntactic 
features of (1) mazes. (2) tdul number of complex communication uniu, 

(3) iniertion types of complex communication units, and 

(4) nominahzation types of insertions No differences between the groups 
^•wi reported for (1) elaboration, (2) expandc^^verb fomis,(3) the joining 
type of complex communication \jniis. and (4) adverbial and relative clause 
typet of insertions. 

A comparison by sex between the groups of oonserveri and 
■onoonservers in relation to their uses of semantic and of synUctic oral 
luigiiage production was j^so reported in this study Male conserve!^ lited 
iifniflcaLnUy more examples of the following language features when 
compared to male nonconserveis: (1) repetition; (2) mazes; (3) insertion 
lyp^i of complex communication units: (4) nomin^Uzations Female 
oonseivers. compared to their nonconserver counterparts, used significantly 
more examples of: (1) complex communication units; (2) insertion types of 
complex communication uniu: (3) nominaJizaiions. 

The study did not confirm Piagei's assumption that children who . 
exWbiied the cpgnibve feature of conservation would use more examplaaof 
aodaHied oral language except for their use of the adapted informatioa ,^|M 
of lodalized or^ language. The results of the study indicated that leveb of 
cofaitive conservation were related to the synUctic complexity of children*! 
oral language production. 

The study indicated that children's chronological ages are not the aolt 
dattminer for children's abilities to use synUctic complexity, and childran 
who ait in the same chronologic*] age range may differ in the synuciic 
cooiplexity of their oral language production. Educators and speech 
dinkians should be awaffrof the cognitive differences rcftected in chiMraa'i 
iyniaeiic oral language production and not rely pn age appropriate nonnf to 
dattfmine whethtLor not the children's oral language is appropriate. The 
ntiODale for asse^tnf children's cognitive and language abilities shouM b« 
loagrial individuals to critically review types of langtiage activities deslfnad 
Ibr children aiwl determine which typ« Of activities may pt appropriitt for 
dibdren who are at dlnereht suges in the development of their cogr^dvt 
thought r- 



1. fletatUnic surface -form ty|M*rt oi SSfl aiut \\\v\r roUtad 
i hai acto rlHtli H , 

2. (leBorlblnK phanoB occurrUiK wKliin SSh, 

3. ejci>aiullnn the analyslw of Drinaiid TIcketH, they can b© 
viewed as liivolvliiK two srpa rate SSh, 

4. dlscUHSlon multiple SSs and dfjnionst rating tliat three 
typ«» cart oci'iii : serial, enil>eddod. and co-occurring. 

Baaed oii the literature review. Cliapter 10 presents a 
maihod which accounts for .connections between SSs and thalr 
onfolng sequences. The method Involves four steps: identify- 
Ing 88a, classifying SSs laserf on surface-form, conducting a ^ 
ftinctlofial classUlcation of SSs, and analysing SSs In terma of 
iamantlc Presuppositions. Felicity Coi>dltions and Convsraa- 
tlOMl Maxims This method was applied to a sample of flrat- 
frada children's discourse. 

Tha results of Identifying SSs and classifying them accord- 
Inf tpthstraurface-Iorm la presented In Chapter.IV. It was 41a- 
covaradthat a form-baaed clasalflcatlon did not account for all 
8Ba occurring in the data and did not prove aa uaeful inthapraa- 
aotanalyals as a classification baaed on communicative fuaotton. 

Chapter V presents the results of the final two stagaa of 
tha method. Tlicre were three advantages In using a func- 
tional based rather than form based classification of SSa: 
Tha functional classification accc^nted for all SSs occurring 
In tha data; it allowed pattern^ of connections l>etween 88a 
and ongoing sequences to occur; and, It brought the analyala 
cloaar to the question of coherence by describing the com*- 
munlcatlon work performed by an SS on some problematic 
situation found In the ongoing sequence. Chapter V also pro- ^ 
aantad the results of describing the connections of SSs and pn- 

sequences in farms of current notions In dlscouraa oo*' 
haranc e research. Tw o patta ms ot c omiecnons ' ~ 

and ongoing sequences emerged. Each Functional Catagory 
d 88a was Identified with one pattern of connection. Chap- 
ter VI summarizes the research and discusses its Impllcatlona. 
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SEQUENCES AND COHERENCE IN CHILDREN'S D*- 

COUMEE / Order Nb. 79289<* 

> fnumER» Nancy Jane Duraaky» Ph.D. The Univaralty of 

Tam at Auatln, 1979. 327pp. Supervisor: Robert W. Hoppar 

* , 

Itol^ntly, soma communication raaaarchhaa focuaa<|fron ^ 
, .<|oliar^*^^cllacoura^, attempting daacrlba how aaamlnfly 
dla}9iilladlttarancaa at tha aurfaca laval cohaira at aoma otbar 
' ' > Itval «l analyaia. Othar achoUra have axamlnad Side Saquencaa ' 
^ |M), Mnvaraatlonal tachnlquaa which addraia aituatldxa prob- - 
' laaiallr to cdnvaraatlona. Thla diaaertatlon la a aynthaala ba<- 
' t#a«il thaaa two raaaarch ^aaa. Tha primary goal of tha praa- ^ . \ 

a«l atudy la to account for tha connactiona between 88^ and ' ^ ^ 

. Ilialf raq>actWa onfoinf aaquancaa. 

Cliptar I raTlawalltai^tujraconcamlng thraa ralatad notloM 
; . inrglii fai raaaarchtittainpta to jdMcrlba dlacoura« coharaaea ! 
> tm»nr Praauppoaltlona, Fallcity CondlUoni and Coniraraa- 
^ ttaaal Maxima. Chaptar ILravlawa currant raaaarch cgncamlnf 
L Mi Mi davalopa aoma notlona ol SSa ^avioualy undavalopad. 
tmluda: , 
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